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rorks, is x VASSAR COLLEGE. | having many specimens from which Audubon made draw-| boards should have the children born able to read, write 
i e Tuts celebrated institution is located at Poughkeepsie | ings for the Birds of America. The Herbarium is arranged | and cipher to the rule of three. In this way sufficient time 
in New York. In all its departments of instruction the lin boxes for easy use. | might possibly be gained to instruct in botany, geometry, 
— college has a faculty of 37 persons, including president,} The most thorough and advanced fruit of German uni-| natural philosophy, astronomy, German, geology, physi- 
; lady principal and assistants, eight professors and 26/ versity training is brought to bear upon Vassar students by | ology, zoology, domestic economy, social science, meteor- 
° : . P ‘ 
’ teachers. | the Professor of Ancient and Modern Languages. Three of | ology, mineralogy, agriculture, manufactures, mining, com- 
One feature of instruction at Vassar will be appreciated | his five assistants (ladies) instructing constantly in Latin, | mercial customs, history, political economy, religion, music, 
by all liberally cultured persons. Objects and specimens | demonstrate fhe truth that in this College it is honestly be- | drawing, philology, the fine arts, Belles-lettres, and the other 
are placed freely before the students, who by inspection lieved and fairly acted on that for the purposes of the best| studies deemed absolutely decessary to fit a boy to be a 
and by handling are made familiar with their nature and | education no means of disciplinary preparation has yet been | shoemaker, and a girl to be amilliner, At least, there 
construction. Cabinets are rarely locked in the building, | discovered, so effective, as the study of the ancient languages, | would be an opportunity for the education of all but the few 
and are always easily accessible. with abstract mathematics. wretches whose necessities compel them to leave school be- 
A valuable adjunct to all studies is the College Library, The Professor of Painting and Drawing has just procured | fore attaining their majority ; a number so small (see Reports 
in charge of a teacher, but under his supervision. At al-/| the addition from Europe, to its treasurers, many rare plaster | of School Boards) that their welfare need not enter into the 
most any hour of day or evening it is full of students and /casts. Drawing, so far as it is obligatory upon all students, | calculation. 
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and the VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
oe instructors. Its departments are those of Natural History ;| is taught after a system elaborated in 1600 by Albert Diirer,| If this plan should be found undesirable, Or, On account 
vs ee Physiology and Chemistry ; Education ; Metaphysics ; Re-| by which profile and front of any object being measured | of the growing hostility of parents to school boards, imprac- 

ligion ; Encyclopedias ; sets of Reviews, domestic and | and drawn, the object itself is done away with, and the pupil | ticable, it is suggested that reading, writing and spelling be 
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A.W 4 foreign; Travel and Fiction; Ancient and Modern Lan-| then draws it in all positions and every situation. postponed to the last year of the High School course, and 


awe Suage. They have been and are selected by each Professor; Education in Music is under the charge of a Professor, | that the child, upon entering tenth grade, be at once instruct- 
of ais- according to the needs of his department. In all lectures | with eight lady assistants. It is taught is lessons and by | ed in astronomy, zoology, and social sciences, taking- 
= “ the black-board is of service. Specimens exhibited to the | lectures, and illustrated by concerts and historical recitals. Belles-lettres, German (if of American parentage) and 
classes are subject to the hand, the file, or even saw, by the| Its directors aim to keep it free from all sectarianism. | botany in the ninth grade, etc. An argument in favor of 
road: Students, that they may know more than the names of ob-| The founder wrote with his own hand, at the age of 75, | this plan is the alleged fact that pupils now graduate from 
jects they have shown to them. In the Museum of Zoology, | February 26, 1861 :— High Schools unable to read, write and spell.—Chicago 
with its 5,000 specimens, are two cabinets of South American| AW sectarian influences should be carefully excluded ; but the Teacher. 

birds, some of which are not to be found in the British | "##"g of our students should mevor be intrusted to the 
Museum, or the Garden of Plants in Paris that was. The aga Sy Seige 7 Gan | his garment, and a ring upon his finger. They asked him, 
|“ Why did you bestow all the decoration and ornament on 
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wee Giraud collection of North American birds is connected In view of the im ssibility of aocatite elementary studies 
eo ) g ) S\the left hand, whilst the right is the superior?” He 
Sto. 
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JARNSHID was the first person who put an edging around 


with this department. Presented by J. P. Giraud, of Pough- | in consequence of the addition to the district school course | answered, “ Sufficient for the right is the ornament of being 
keepsie, to Vassar, it is thought to equal any in the world, | of so many higher branches, it is now proposed that school ' right.”—Sant. 
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THE EDUCATING POWER OF THE 
TEACHER’S CHARACTER. 


By G. W. Hoss, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSIIY OF 
INDIANA. 

IN the discussion of this theme we are met at the outset 
with the question, what is character? 

This may be answered by saying it is what a man is. Or 
differencing it from reputation, we say character is what we 
are, and reputation is what people ¢hink we are. But 
answering more analytically, it includes the intellect, the 
sensibility and the will, together with purposes. These sub- 
divide downward through all the faculties of the soul and 
sense. Considered negatively, we may say, first, words are 
not character. Gentleness and purity may be in the words, 
when severity, sensuality, or malignity is in the heart. 
Neither are good impulses character. Peter, under a noble 
impulse, declared himself ready to die with his Master, yet, 
in afew hours denies him. This was mere impulse, not 
character. Again, surroundings are not character. Many 
misjudge at this point. They determine a man’s character 
by his nationality ; by the State or city in which he lives ; 
by the office he holds, or the title he bears; or worse and 
weaker, by the house he occupies, or the clothes he wears. 
Though outward signs, they leave in a degree untouched 
and untranslated that inner and finer essence called char- 
acter. Still further, scholarship is not character. There may 
be stores of facts, and shelves full of second-hand opinions, 
and yet a painful lack of both force and efficiency. Char- 
acter is therefore more than these; more than words, im- 
pulses, surroundings, or scholarship. To these must’ be 
added desires, affections, passions, sentiments, opinions, 
convictions and principles, all bound together by a purpose, 
guided by aclear faith and controlled by a strong will—in a 
word, the zs of the man. This is character, and if to each 
quality named above, can be aplied the epithet strong, then 
we have strong character. It is of this character we can pre- 
dicate educational power. This is the class I suppose con- 
templated in my theme. 

There are, as I conceive, three distinct processes in the 
work of education ; namely, (1.) Informing ; (2.) Training ; 
(3.) Developing. 

The first furnishes facts and principles for guidance. The 
second applying the products of the first, gives séi//, at 
times expanding into the arts. The third develops power, 
thus giving character. The first is tributary to the second, 
and both to the third. The third isthe crown and glory of 
the other two. With the latter we have chiefly to do on this 
occasion. Among the means to this end, the teacher’s own 
character stands prominent. Worded otherwise, character 
is a potential agent in developing character The laws 
under which character educates are these : 

1. Like begets like-—This law holds in physical nature, 
hence by analogy should in mental and moral. This is sus- 
tained by history and experience. A courageous general 
inspires his army with the same spirit. The old French 
Guard was Napoleon's spirit working through a thousand 
bodies. The martyr breathes his spirit into his followers, 
and while one falls a hundred rise. The orator breathes 
upon his audience, and the divine afflatus is upon them ; 
and they feel as he feels, grieving when he grieves, joying 
when he joys, and hating and scorning as he hates or 
scorns. We have all felt the spirit of those about us. So 
teachers your characters impress your pupils; yea, and 
mould their characters into a likeness with your own. Thus 
as surely as face answers to face in the mirror: or form 
produces form on the plate in the camera ; or as the ten 
thousand stars .n the sky, look down on the same ten 
thousand in the sea, so surely is your character reproducing 
itself in your pupils. Daily and hourly are you being Da- 
guerreotyped back upon the sensitive tablets of young 
hearts and young intellects. Your courage is producing 
courage : your patience, patience; your candor, candor ; 
your veracity, veracity; your magnanimity, magnanimity ; 
but alas, if the contraries of these be found, they are pro- 
ducing their likes, 

“A second law is, we grow dike what we contemplate. The 
Indians say that he who eats tiger meat becomes tiger-like, 
blood thirsty and ferocious ; and he who eats hare meat 
becomes like the hare, harmless and timid. Much more 
then, they who live with and study the habits and disposi- 
tions of the tiger and the hare. It is a well known law 
that natural scenery modifies character. Switzerland 
awakens the spirit of liberty; Italy the spirit of poesy and 
the like. Men look and are molded by what they see. But 
a higher authority than nature teaches the same. Says 
Inspiration, “‘ We all, with open face, beholding as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image— 
even as by the spirit of the Lord.” Here is the law—(r.) 


beholding ; (2) changed ; (3) as by the spirit (of the Lord.) 
Beholding is the conditions : changed the result ; the spirit 
the agent—application. The pupil beholds at times lovingly, 
occasionally with admiration, the noble traits in his teach- 





er’s character, as generosity, charity, forgiveness, con- 
sistency, candor, justice and the like, and thus beholding, 
he is changed into the same, and by the divine energy of 
soul in contact with soul. Here character is regal. It 
subordinates matter and molds minds, holding dominion 
as a high priestess over realms that are spiritual. The pupil 
looks and is changed. Day by day, week by week, month 
by month, he looks upon the character of his teacher and 
is changed into the same. This is encouraging to contem- 
plate excellencies thus copied and reproduced, but sad to see 
imperfections, weaknesses, even foibles reproduced. Yet 
the perfect picture shows even the wart or mole that mars 
the face of beauty. Looking, therefore, at our own defects, 
the prayer that goes up from heart must be, O for faultless 
originals ! ; 

A third law is, that the teacher's character becomes a pattern, or 
model, 

The world has advanced chiefly through patterns. In the 
beginning God gave patterns. In reference to the tabernacle 






purposes and efforts, as he remembers and realizes the fact 
that as the teachers of a generation, so in a degree the 
attainments, work and character of a generation. Let each 
humbly, yet resolutely, take as the measure and guide of 
his efforts, the injunction of the Great Teacher. 

“ Be ye therefore perfect.” This done, no school in the land 
will fail to feel and acknowledge the educating power of the 
teacher’s character. ’ 





SECOND PAPER. 
[CONCLUSION.] 
By J. H. Hoose, Principat or THR STATE Normar 
ScHOOL, CoRTLAND, New York. 
QUESTIONING. 


XI. Concerning the comparative amount of subject-matter 
that is told the Learner in the Question propounded to 
him by the Instructor, and the amount evolved from 
the mind of the Learner by these questions, note the 





and appendages, he says, “ See that thou make them after 
their pattern which was shown thee in the mount.” He 
also gave patterns of the temple, the alter and certain in- 
struments of the same. In other things he gave directions, 
but when neither were given men instinctively turned to 
nature. 


following analysis of a model Lesson which is at hand: 
1. Teacher. “ In what way do oceans and seas move?” 
2. Children, “In waves.” 
Observe: a. The children were told by the Teacher—as 
analytical Facts, products: 
1. Water—ocean and seas. 
2. Motion of—moves. 





Thus led, they gave to their first ships the form of a 
swan ; and to their first military engines for battering down 
walls, a head in the shape of a ram’s. Thus the race 
has followed patterns given by Diety or nature, or those 
imperfection guessed out by the leaders of men. 
ply this lack in nature, there have always happily been a 
gifted few—giants intellectually—who have seized the torch 
of truth and passed it over the heads of shorter men to the 
generations beyond. Thus has been felt the need of patterns 
in all ages, and by grown men. How much greater the 
need to the young ; and still greater when engaged in that 
difficult and delicate work of developing character. If 
models are needed in the fine art, then surely in this, the 
finest of the fine arts. This model the teacher is to furnish, 
and not for a dozen or a day, but for multitudes and for 
after times. Roger Ascham influenced Queen Elizabeth, 
and she a nation; Plato made Aristotle, and Aristotle gave 
the formulas of thought for ages after him. : Your influence 
and mine, though less than Aristotle’s or Elizabeth’s, must 
go down to those after us, and go for something. 

And what shall that something be? Shall it be vigor, 
culture, benevolence, justice, philanthrophy, with a love as 
tender as a parent’s, and broad as humanity? Or shall it be 
feebleness, narrowness, prejudice, measuring men by rank, 
creed, sect, party, or color of skin? The child, children, 
the generation that look to us for a model, have a right to 
expect something better. May we not disappoint them. 

A sequence or two in conclusion. 

1. Aneed of closer personal intercourse between teacher 
and pupil. History and experience sustain this. In this other 
ages have been wiser than ours. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, and at times among English, when a father 
would educate a son or daughter to eminence, he employed 
a teacher to be both instructor and companion, and whose 
known duty was not only to impart knowledge, but also to 
form character. Thus Cicero was formed, thus Lady Jane 
Grey and many others. Thus talent powers are called into 
action, which otherwise would have slumbered, had the teach- 
er been a mere instructor, instead of an educator. Experi- 
ence also sustains this view. 

Our present system of wholesaling in education, giving 
forty to sixty pupils to a teacher, thereby necessitating larger 
classes and haste, is not favorable to such development. 


2. IDEALS. 


Character development requires the teacher to aid the 
pupil in forming ideas. 

Every earnest teacher lives two lives, one real, one ideal ; 
hence possesses two characters, one real, one ideal. The 
ideal molds and shapes the real. The real is what he 
lives, the ideal is what he hopes and seeks. Like the rain- 
bow it is ever in advance, yet ever lures on to something 
beyond. The teacher can and should do something to im- 
press this ideal on the minds of his pupils. This should be 
done (1) by judicious revelation of his own character ; (2) by 
direct instruction, portraying so nearly as may be by words, 
the subtile essence of character, and the subtiler essence of 
his ideal. A noble ideal is like a good genius going with 
us through life, rebuking us when in slumber or sin, and 
inspiring us when we aspire or labor. 

Lastly, in view of the delicate and potential influence of 
character, shall we be content with anything less than the 
largest and strongest possible? Shall any one remain a 
dwarf when nature and opportunity intended him for a 
giant? Shall any one let the golden hours waste, and 
golden opportunities be barren of results, when such de- 
mands and such possibilities are before them ? 





No ; surely, no, Rather let each be inspired to nobler 
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3. Mode of—in what way. 
6. They saw one relation—how—in waves. 
| 3. “ Zeacher—When you are on the seashore, what dif. 
| ference do you observe in the waves during the course of 
the day?” 
4. “ Children—At one time they are coming in ; at another 
they are going out.” 
Observe: a. The children were told: 
1. Shore. 
2. Of the sea. 
3. Difference. 
4. Whereabouts of it—in waves. 
5. Time. 
6. Length of—one day. 
7. Themselves. 
8. As spectators—you are, etc. 
g. As attentive—observer. : 
o. Direction of attention—in the waves. 
4. The children saw one thing—motion in two direc- 
tions, as time allowed. 
5. “ Teacher.—This is called the ebb and flow of the tide. 
What is the movement of a river ?” 
6. “ Chilaren.——It flows.” 
Observe: a. The children were told(in the question) : 
1. River. 
2. Motion of—movement of. 
3. Motion is something—what ? 
6. The children see water, and motion of it—what 
they saw before. 
7. “ Teacher—What eventually becomes of its waters ?” 
8. “ Children.—They are lost in some ocean or sea. 
Observe : a. The children are told: 
1. Water goes—becomes of it. 
2. Somewhere—what ? 
3. In a time—eventually. 
4. The children saw—to the ocean. 
9. “ Teacher —What is that which with us is always 
flowing on?” 
10. ** Children.—Our life.” 
Observe : a. The children are told: 
1. Of something—what is that ? 
2. Its whereabouts—with us. 
3. Its motion—flowing. 
4. Duration of motion—always. 
5. Direction of motion—on. 
6, The children saw : 
1. Life. 
2. Whereabouts of—our. 
11. “ Teacher —To what does it conduct us?” 
12. “ Children.—To eternity.” 
Observe : a. The children were told : 
- 1, Life—it. 
2. Carries, or guides—conducts. 
3. Ourselves—us. 
4. To destination—to what ? 
6. Children saw—eternity—name of destination. 
13. “ Zeacher—Of what, then, is a river a fit emblem or 
representative ?” 
14. “ Children—Of life.” 
Observe :—a. Children were told : 
. River. 
. Is a likeness of—is a river, etc. 
. Fitness of likeness—fit. 
. To something—of what ? 
. Likeness exists—is. 
. Number of likeness—a. 
. Children saw—life. 
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15. “ Teacher—You find the pasticles of water run about: 
will the particles of wood flow about ?” 
16. “ Children.—No.” 

Observe: a. The children were told. 

. Water. 

. Particles of it. 

. Motion of—run. 

. Without definite direction—about. 

. Children—you. 

. As having observed—find. 

Wood. 

. Particles of it. 

. Motion of them. 

. Manner of motion—fiow. 

. No definite destination of—about. 

. Children saw—nothing of the kind—no. 

17. “ Teacher-—Why will not the particles of wood flow 
about ?” 
18. “ Children.—Because they stick close together.” 

Observe: a. The children were told : 

1. Wood. 

2. Particles of. 

3. Motion of. 

4. Manner of flow. 

5. Indefinite direction of—about. 

6. Negative of—not. 

7. Suggested reason—why. 

4. Children saw: 

1. Adhesiveness—sticking. 
3. Between some things—together. 

Remark I. Assuming the foregoing as a complete and full 
analy sis—which is not yet fully asserted—there appear, 
by actual count, fifty-two Products that were directly 
placed before the mind of the children by the Teacher. 

REMARK II. There appear, by count, twelve Products that 
claim to have been evolved from the mind of the child. 

ReMarK III. But upon acloser analysis it would undoubt- 
edly appear that of these twelve Products not all are 
justly to be called new evolutions—hence less than 
twelve would be a better estimate. 

Remark IV. To carry to completion the lesson required, a 
due proportion of valuable time, of both the Instructor 
and of the Learners is necessary. 

Question I. Are the Instructors usually aware of the 
amount of telling they do where they are asking Ques- 
tions of Learners? 

Question II. Is so much telling a necessary element of a 
Question. 

Question III. If it is, then are Questions now used in 
their proper sphere—do they belong as equally to the 
domain of the advanced subject-matter in a recitation 
as they do in the review matter? 

Fina SuGcestions: Is it not worth the Instructors best at- 
tention to inquire of himself whether his own use of 
languege is such that when he is speaking to the 
Learner of this or that, the words do convey the 
mental Product in most complete estate ? 

For, if word picturing, word painting, word sketching, 
word elaboration, were at the most excellent command, 
when telling a Learner, would so many Questions be 
necessary in the class room? 

Accept the following from Thiophile Gautier—A 
Winter in Russia, page 13, Holt’s edition—as bearing 
upon this suggestion : 

He was upon his first visit to Hamburg. 

“At the sight of this quay, this basin, these houses, I 
experienced an inexplicable sensation: I seemed to 
know them already. Confused recollections of them 
arose in my memory; could I have been in Hamburg 
without being aware of it? Assuredly all these objects 
are not new to me, and yet I am seeing them for the 
first time. Have I preserved the impression made by 
some picture, some photograph? 

“While I was seeking philosophic explanations 
for this memory of the unknown, the-idea of Heinrich 
Hine suddenly presented itself, and all became clear. 
The great poet had often spoken to me of Hamburg 
in those plastic words he so well knew how to use— 
words that were equivalent to realities. In his Retse- 
bilder, he describes the scene—ca/e, basin, swans and 
townsfolk upon the quays—Heaven knows what por- 
traits he makes of them! He returns to it again in his 
poem, “ Germania ;” and there is so much life to the 
picture, such distinctness, such relief, that sight itself 
teaches you nothing more.” 
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We hold to earth and earthly things by so many more 
links of thought, if not affection, that it is far harder to keep 
our view of heaven clear and strong ; when this life is so 
busy, and, therefore, so full of reality to us, another life 
seems by comparison unreal. This is our condition,‘and its 
peculiar temptations, but we must endure it and strive to 
overcome them, for I think we may not try to flee from it.— 


Notes and Comments. 
Ir is the intention of the educational men of Pennsyl- 


vania to present a bill to the Legislature this winter that 
shall possess every merit already discovered. 





Rev. Samuet W. DaAFFIELD has sent us a copy of a ser 
mon in which he takes strong ground in favor of co-education 
in the: University of Michigan. 

Lirret.’s Livinc AGE, which has now been published 
thirty years, with constantly increasing popularity, begins a 
new volume with the new year. It is a weekly magazine, of 
sixty-four pages and gives more than three and a quarter 
thousand double-column octavo pages of reading-matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an in- 
expensive form, considering its great amount of matter, 
with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satis- 
factory completeness attempted by no other publication, 
the best essays, reviews, criticisms, tales, poetry, scientific, 
biographical, historical and political information, from the 
entire body of foreign periodical literature. 

Tue Wisconsin State Teacher's Association passed a re- 
solution to the effect “ that the State Superintendent should 
put himself in vital relations to the County Superintendents 
with a view to ensure examinations regularly held and of a 
nearly uniform character.” 

State Supt. Brices, of Michigan, says that there is a dis- 
position on the part of school officers to ignore the (compul- 
sory) law. Also that many “held the opinion that it is not 
in harmony with our free school system.” He adds very 
much to the point, we think, “ As we have the compulsory 
assessment and the compulsory collection of a tax yielding 
millions of dollars” should not the children be compelled to 
avail themselves of it. 

WE are glad to hear that Hon. E. E. White, editor of the 
National Teacher, is improving in health. President Tappan, 
of Kenyon College, has been giving editorial help. 

Tue Indiana State University is showing the results of 
the return of that splendid teacher—the President, G. W. 
Hoss. The laboratory is now completed, and will accomo- 
date forty-seven students at the tables. 

Tue total school fund in Indiana is $8,711,319; total 
revenue, $2,211,000; whole number of children, 654,739 ; 
whole number of teachers, 12,655, more males than females. 

APPEARANCES would seem to indicate that there is a de- 
sire to abolish the National Bureau of Education. It is not 
difficult to see that either its scope must be enlarged, or it 
had better sink into a mere desk for collecting statistics. 

Supt. McALLister, of Milwaukee, declared himself more 
strongly in favor of compulsory education five years ago 
than now. 

Tue State Superintendent of Pennsylvania in his annual 
report says the number of teachers is 19,327; number of 
pupils, 850,774 ; cost of tuition for the year, $4,527,308 ; total 
cost of education, $8,737,929 ; pupils in Normal Schools, 
2.915 ; graduates from Normal Schools, 131. 

We shall find place in future issue for some of the thoughts 
that are given or suggested in this report. 

WE regret that Miss Peabody has been obliged to suspend 
the publication of the Xintergarten Messenger, at least until 
she gets 1,000 subscribers. We heartily recommend the 
friends of primary education to take this valuable publica- 
tion. 

Tue female opium smoker, mentioned in Dicken's 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, and known as “ Lascar Sal,” died 
miserably a short time since in a court in Bluegate Fields, 
St. George’s in-the-East. She was attacked with scarlet 
fever, now prevalent in the neighborhood, and her vitality 
soon succumbed to the disease. 


CHARLES READE is said to have received from the 7ridune 
$1,000 for his story of “ A Hero and Martyr.” 


VOCAL MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


“ WHERE singing is not, the devil enters.” True, he 
sometimes enters where singing is; but this is not singing 
of the right sort. Good words, set to good tunes, and sung 
with spirit will always tend to drive him out, and keep him 
out. It wasonce thought that the devil had a monopoly of 
certain tunes ; but when these same airs were adopted by 
the church, and sung in praise to God, they were found to 
be rank discord in his Satanic Majesty's ears ; for he never 
would stop to listen to them. God help the boy who re- 
members no loving song from a mother’s happy heart, as she 
hushed him to rest in the days of his childhood! God help 
the family in which neither the heart strings, nor the harp 
strings are ever stirred by the holy power of music! I 
pity the school where the pupils are never taught the soul- 
ennobling, blissful art of vocal music. All of which means 
that this is not one of the “ superfluous branches ” but that 











Dr. Arnold. 


itis absolutely necessary in the family, in society, in the 
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school. “Teach your boys what they will practice when 
they are men,” is good; teach them to become good and 
useful men is better ; teach all children what they will prac- 
tice when they become angels is best of all. 
there is one universal language ; 
praise in song. . 

Here, the birds know it; the bees hum it to the flowers; 
the rain and the brook murmur it to budding leaves and 
growing grasses ; the west wind whispers it to the pine tree, 
even inthe depth of winter; and Old Ocean sings it in the 
ear of his blushing bride, the Earth, when “ Proud he runs 
to kiss her.” 

The world is full of harmony. Man is the only animal 
that perverts his nature, and nature perverted is discord. 
There is far less discord in the public schools of to-day, 
than in those of five and twenty years ago. Then, there 
was not a single pianoforte in all the public schools of this 
city; vocal music there was unheard, almost unheard ¢ f. 
In January, 1853, it was introduced into Grammar School 
No. 44. There was no piano, and the teacher, Prof. Bris- 
tow, always carried his violin under his arm when he went 
to give his lessons. In a short time pianos was introduced, 
and it was astonishing to see the improvement in order, as 
well as harmony, that followed. 

At first the rudiments of music were taught, but soon 
after the school officers recommended that the teaching of 
the rudiments be discontinued, and that rete singing should 
be substituted. Sometime after this, Superintendent 
Randall recommended that the rudiments be again taught, 
and this was done for a time, and the teaching again dis- 
continued. About two years ago the late Board of Public 
Instruction, conscious of the vital importance of vocal 
music, favored the appointment of a competent Superin- 
tendent, whose sole business should be to see that this 
science was taught in every school and every department 
in the city of New York. The Board of Instruction having 
been legislated out of office, nothing came of it, except 
that instruction in the rudiments was again commenced in 
many of the schools. When the present Board of Educa- 
tion came into office, many hoped and expected that it 
would carry out the above mentioned plan of its prede- 
cessor, but this has not yet been done. Last February the 
board appointed a committee to go to Boston and ascertain 
how the good people of the “Hub” managed to obtain 
such splendid results in music from the public schools. 
The committee went, saw, returned and reported, and there 
the whole subject remains at present. It is said that 
President Neilson remarked in public a short time since 
that “the subject isin a state of incubation.” Perhaps the 
Board of Education had better purchase a patent Yankee 
incubator. If that fails to hatch out this wonderful egg, 
we fear the public will never see a healthy, well-fiedged, 
musical chicken, crowing in the public schools. 

Dan D. Lion. 
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PERILS OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


AN interesting paper on “Certain Perils of the School 
Room,” which demand the attention of educational and 
sanitary authorities, has been prepared by Dr. A. N. Bell, of 
New York. A startling account was given of the condition 
of the public schools in Brooklyn. Overcrowding, deficient 
ventilation, and consequent foul air, bad heating appliances, 
and reeking vaults and closets, were found in almost all the 
school buildings. In some cases ponds of stagnant water 
were found in the immediate vicinity of the buildings, and 
in others there were wet cellars and disease-breeding nuis- 
ances of various kinds. Dr. Bell thinks the general condi- 
tion of the common schools of our great cities was no 
better than that of the Brooklyn schools. The evil was 
universal, and he characterized it as a disgrace to our civili- 
zation anda shame to our humanity. Thousands of chil- 
dren died annually from disease contracted in the schools, 
and others have their constitutions permanently enfeebled 
there. 

Dr. Lincoln, of Massachusetts, gave an account of a plan 
adopted by the Health Department of the American Social 
Science Association for studying the health of schools. He 
said that about six months ago the work was taken up and 
divided into sections, each section being referred to one or 
more members for the preparation of reports to be sub- 
mitted for discussion at a National Convention to be held 
about six months hence, probably in Detroit. The sub- 
jects in charge of these Sectional Committees ae as fol- 
lows : t. Heating and ventilation. 2. Light and the condi- 
tion of the eyes of pupils. 3. Seats and desks and defor- 
mities traceable to imperfect construction of the same. 4. 


Architectural plans for school buildings. 5. Apparatus 
employed in instruction. 6. Gymnastics. 7. Condition of 
the nervous system. 8. Diseased condition of the organs 
of hearing. 9. Diseases of the organs of the pelvic cavity. 
10. Drinking water. 11. Sewerage and water-closets. 12. 
Commissions for inspections of schools. 13. Project for a 
law for medical inspection of the public schools. 14. Mea- 





surement of heights and weights of pupils.— 7vidune. 
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SKETCH OF JOHN C. TOMLINSON, THE 
SUCCESSFUL ORATOR. 


Ir is with great satisfaction that we are enabled in this 
issue to lay before our readers both a sketch of Mr. Tom- 
jinson, the successful orator at the recent inter-collegiate 
literary contest, and the essay delivered by him on that oc- 
casion. Mr. Tomlinson, at our request, very courteously 
placed it at our disposal. 

Mr. John C. Tomlinson, the successtul orator at the inter- 
collegiate literary contest on Thursday evening, January 
7th, was born in the city of New York, on the 28th of De- 
cember, 1855. In 1863 he enteted the Mt. Washington 
Collegiate Institute, where he was prepared for college. He 
graduated from that institute in 1870, delivering the saluta- 
tory oration. In 1871 he entered the New York University, 
and is now a member of the Senior class. During his 
Junior year he was chosen to represent the Philomethean 
Society in the junior exhibition, which was held in the 
Academy of Music, on the 2d of April, 1874, and on that 
occasion was the successful competitor for the Webster 
prize. Subsequently he was chosen by the Faculty of the 
University to represent them in the regent contest, 
with the result of which you are already familiar. Mr. 
Tomlinson is a member of the Zeta Psi Fraternity, and has 
for some time enjoyed the reputation among the students as 
their finest debator and speaker. Mr. Tomlinson will re- 
ceive the degree of B. A. at the comming commencement, 
and has determined to enter the profession of the law. 

PRIZE ORATION OF JOHN C. TOMLINSON. 


THE CID. 





The youth of nations, like the youth of man, is romantic; 
and early history is but the chronicle, in song and story, of 
brave men’s valor and great feats of arms, Although we 
can well afford to laugh with Cervantes at the extravagances 
of knight errantry, and do not mourn that chivalry is no 
more, yet as long as the beautiful is cherished, and poetry 
holds sway in the breast of man, we shall turn with 
pleasure to that dark period when the hero issued forth on 
his solitary journey. leaving home and kindred, to pluck 
the flower of glory from the breast of danger. 

In the celebration of the chivalric deeds of these men the 
poems which electrify the world by their beauty and 
granduer have been written. Of Achilles valor Homer has 
sung ; the deeds of A2neas live in the immortal lines of 
Virgil ; and Spain’s grandest epic is the poem of the Cid. 
Spain had been overrun by the Moors, The country that 
had once been the pride and glory of the Christians was 
now the abode of the infidel. On hill and valley fzir cities 
had sprung. Gay fountains welled and bubbled in spacious 
courts. Perfumed air from gardens of tropical flowers 
allayed the heat of the southern sun. The crescent 
glittered on dome and minaret, and the people bowed 
before the shrine of Alla in the Moorish mosques. 

As time wore on the scene changed. The Christians, 
who had been driven back before the victorious banners of 
Mahommed, began to recover their territory, and regain their 
strength. In this land of romance and chivalry, in this age 
of war and stife, in the early part of the eleventh century. 
at the city of Burgos, was born Rodrigo Diaz de Bevar. 
His story is so wrapped in romance, that to give an authen- 
tic account of his life would be impossible. That such a 
man did live, that he was the idol of his people and the pride 
of his country, there can be: little doubt ; for the history of 
his era is but the chronicle of his deeds ; and the poetry of 
his time is ‘but-a tribute to-his valor. When a mere boy he 
sprang into thé arena of chivalry, and proved himself a 


Coughty knight, by overthrowing, in single combat, one of 


Spain’s bravest leaders, who had offered an insult to his aged 
father. He then sinks into oblivion only to rise again as his 
people’s liberator, and his country’s champion. When a 
great Moorish army entered Castile, spreading terror through- 
out the land, as they pressed forward in the endeavor to 
conquer and enslave, then it was that the youth Rodrigo of 
Bevar, undaunted and undismayed, placed himself at the 
head of his people, and with a valor the splendor of which 
was destined never to fall, drove back the invader, and won 
for the cross his first victory, and for himself the title of the 
Cid. He had now attained the summit of his power. The 
glory of greatness was his. He was the defender of prin- 
ces, the establisher of kings, Christians found in him their 
protector. Infidels sought to allure him with splendid 
bribes. The elements of their combination that went to the 
making up of his remarkable power it is difficult to deter- 
mine. The success that is the aceomplishment of some 
single purpose, as the accumulation of wealth ; the achieve- 
ment of some individual design, as the successful investi- 
gation of some unexplored land may be analyzed or ac- 
counted for. Caser and Mohammed, Napoleon and Wash- 
ington can we really devine the secret of their power. How 
unlike, ye) how like. One was unscrupulous and ambitious. 
One aw energetic, enthusiastic and had visions. One com- 
prehensive and grasping. One calm and of exalted char- 
acter. All possessed the secret of power. All were follow- 
ed by the people. Genius and personal magnetism are 
mentioned as their characteristics, but thvse are not ana- 
lytic terms. Mere generalizations, attempts define what is 
undefinable, to explain what is inexplicable. Of stuff such as 
these men were made of was the Cid. Mere personal valor and 
strength of arm could never have won for him his remark- 
able power, a whole people followed his bidding, his very 
name stirred up in them the enthusiasm that led to victory. 
The faculties he combined were remarkable. He had both 
to plan and to execute, to order and to lead, to the sagacity 
of the statesman was added the decision of the warrior. At 
one time we admire him for his dash and brilliancy, at 
another for his foresight and prudence. At onetime we see 
him with a sudden onset forcing his way through the enemy, 
at another cooly weighing the chances of war and laying 
his plans of attack. One by one the cities of Spain yielded 
to his forces; step by step the Moors fell back before his 
victorious ams. To recount all the feats he performed, to 
enumerate all the victories and conquests were idle, it is 
enough to know that throughout his whole life he was en- 
gaged in almost continual war, that from his valor he be- 
came called the champion, that victory hovered over his 
banner, and his crest was to his enemies the signal 
for defeat. At length worn by the toil and service of 
years of illustrious deeds he sought a haven in the city of 
Valencia, one of his previous conquests, and for five years 
having remained lord thereof in peace, passed out of life 
into history. The chronicle tells us that while laying on 
his bed of pain, a bright light burst suddenly over the 
palace, an odor of sweet incense pervaded his chamber, 
and the spectre of St. Peter appeared to him, and predicted 
his death within 30 days. Just ere the final summons 
reached him the air became thick with the murmurs of a 
coming storm. The Moors were crossing the sea again ! 
When they landed he was dead. But the end was not yet, 
in death he was to be a conqueror still. With his last 
breath he had besought his comrades, that as in life his 
body had never yet been conquered nor put to shame, that 
in the end this might not befall it, his wish was granted. 

A lifeless corpse was to animate an army. Cold and 
pulseless they decked him out ip shining mail. The 
favorite steel yet once again bore the proud burden of its 
former days. The good sword was placed in the hand that 
erst had wielded it amidst the thick of glorious fight. Now 
at the head of his hosts, who still bore his victorious banner 
and shouted his war cry, he was led against the beseiging 
Moors, who saw and trembled as they saw coming against 
them the knight of great statute with the flaming sword 
that seemed to be fire. Once more the ranks of the enemy 
fell back before the fierce onset of his men at arms. Once 
more his war cry rang in the ears of a discomforted host. 
Once more the crescent went down before the splendor of 
the cross. He was still the Cid el Campeador, still 
champion of Bevar. 

—_ Gti : scab 
ROWING ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES. 


HARTFoRD, Jan. 14th. 
EpIToR OF COLLEGE DEPARTMENT : 

THE annual convention of the Rowing Association of 
American Colleges which was held at the Allyn House in 
city, yesterday, was a much more quietly conducted and a 
better managed assembly than the gathering of a year ago. 


This fact was due in a great measure to the happy choice of 


the convention in selecting Mr. W. J. Roberts, of Trinity, as 


OURNAL 


remarkably good knowledge of parliamentary proceedings, 

and it was the quickness and the clearness of his rulings 

that enabled the convention to accomplish as much business 

as it did. The morning session was called to order by Mr. 

R. H. Dana, of Harvard, the vice-president of last year, the 

president, Mr. Southard, of Cornell, being absent. The 

matter of the admission of new applicants to the association 

was the first business that was brought before the conven- 

tion after attention had been given to the customary details. 

Amherst, who withdrew from the association last year in a 

fit of righteous indignation forbear that the immoralities of 

Saratoga would prove too much for their men, and Brown, 

who has had financial ill-luck in boating affairs, thereby be- 

ing a half brother of the organization, having been admitted to 

the privileges of the floor, but with no right to vote, the test 

question as to the admission of new members came up on the 

application of Union, which was refused by the following vote 

of five to four. Yes: Williams, Wesleyan, Cornell, and Co- 

lumbia. No: Harvard, Yale, Trinity, Princeton, and Dart- 

mouth. Two applications of Hamilton and Rutgers were 
alike rejected only by larger votes, while that of the New 
York college was tabled. Officers for the present year were 
then elected and are as follows: President, W. J. Roberts, 
Trinity ; Vice-President, E. L. Rapallo, Columbia; Sec- 
retary, A. M. Ensign, Cornell; Treasurer, J. Foster, 
Dartmouth. The subject of allowing Amherst and 
Brown to vote in the convention was then reconsidered. 
The spirit of the convention was against Amherst and in 
favor of Brown, and this too with a just reason. Ambherst 
was very loud and noisy in the convention of last year, and 
cared to be nothing if not prominent. Its delegates strongly 
opposed the Saratoga course, and finally, being defeated in 
their efforts to carry the regatta elsewhere, practically with- 
drew, by not sending a boat to Saratoga. Brown sent a boat 

though not being able to be present at the convention ; while, 
as regards the convention previous, she failed to receive the 
proper notification. The convention under these circum- 
stances allowed Brown to vote, but Amherst was refused the 
privilege, and mainly for the reason that her delegates talked 
too much of rights after they had been granted privileges. 
The convention then adjourned for dinner. 

Upon re-assembling in the afternoon, the first act of the 
convention was to partially undo the work of the morning 
by admitting Hamilton and Union to the association. The 
measure as concerns Union was advocated chiefly by 
Harvard and Princeton, on the ground that Union was a 
large and representative college, and having admitted one 
applicant the convention could not stultify itself by refusing 
others. Rutgers would have likewise been admitted, but 
her delegates became disheartened at the first vote, and 
took the noon train home. Had they remained they could 
have easily secured admission. After fixing the day of the 
race for Wednesday, July r4th, the subject of the place for 
the coming regatta was next brought up. There were but 
two courses to choose between, Saratoga and New London, 
and the privileges of the floor were first given to the dele- 
gation from New London. Mayor Waller, on behalf of the 
delegation came forward, and after thanking the convention 
for their courtesy, proceeded to give a few points in refer- 
ence to the New London course, all of which were stated in. 
a clear, terse and straightforward manner, much in contrast 
to the oratory of Mr. J. P. Conklin, of last year’s notoriety. 
Mayor Waller then introduced, after a quiet suggestion, to 
the effect that the convention probably preferred accuracy to 
eloquence,]J udge Tibbetts, of the New London delegation,who 
read a written statement as to the nature of the New Lon- 
don course, showing that its water was almost always 
unruffied during the summer months, and the facilities of 
ingress and egress concerning the hotel accommodation, 
and noted various offers on the part of the citizens. Ina 
word it may be said that the offers were more than equalled 
to those made by Saratoga last year, and were presented 
in a manner which made an exceedingly favorable im- 
pression on the convention. 

The President of the Saratoga Rowing Association, Mr. 
Ames, was then given the floor, and set forth the offers 
which the association would guarantee if the regatta should 
be held at Saratoga. The offers were not much different 
from those made last year, with the exception of running 2 
line of omnibusses from the lake to the town, and one or 
two other matters of minor importance. The room was 
then cleared of all but the delegates, and the convention 
went into a committee of the whole with Mr. Rapallo, of 


Columbia, in the chair. The secret session occupied one 
hour, and during that interval the students who were not 
delegates, the New London and Saratoga representatives 
and spectators generally, passed the time in promenading 
the halls of the hotel discussiug the chances. It was 
generally conceded that Saratoga would be selected, and 
the New London delegation said that they only expected 
four votes out of the 10. It was, therefore, somewhat of a 
surprise when at the end of the hour the doors were thrown 
open, and it was found that a decision in favor of Saratoga 
had been reached only by the vote of the chairman, the two 
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the vote was not made public, but we may hazard a guess 
‘that it stood nearly as follows: Saratoga: Columbia, 
Princeton, Yale, Trinity and Cornell. New London- 
Harvard, Dartmouth, Brown, Wesleyan and Williams. It 
was voted to go to Saratoga conditionally, the condition 
being that the Saratoga Rowing Association should place 
themselves under bonds to the Regatta Committee of the 
‘College Association to carry out whatever terms may be 
suggested by the committee. Mayor Waller then informed 
the convention that if Saratoga did not suit them, that New 
London was still ready to receive them. The convention 
ithen adjourned till evening. 

The evening session, which lasted nearly three hours, was 
occupied for a good portion of the time with a discussion 
upon the subject of carrying coxswains. It was finally de- 
termined that all crews should be allowed to carry cox- 
‘swains, but that it should not be regarded as an obligatory 
matter. Yale strongly objected to the measure, and was 
supported by Dartmouth, Wesleyan, and Cornell, all the 
other colleges favoring the project. The election of the 
Regatta Committee followed, and a result was not reached 
until after six or eight ballots. J.C. Drayton, 73, Princeton, 
was first chosen, and then J. E. Eustis, 74, Wesleyan, after 
which the contest for the third place narrowed down to a 
‘sharp struggle between Harvard and Yale. The latter 
finally wen, and C. H. Ferry, 72, was chosen. It is well 
ithat the result was as it is. Mr. Ferry was a member of last 
year’s committee, is an indefatigable worker, and with the 
experience he has had will be a valuable member of this 
acquatic triumvirate. Some smaller matters were next dis- 
posed of. Each college was allowed a judge, and it was 
voted that two disinterested witnesses, not college men, 
should view the race in order to testify in case of disagree- 
ment. Each boat was also ordered to carry a numbered 
wire gauze flag to distinguish it from the others. As a mat- 
ter of record we append the following list of delegates in 
attendance: Amherst, R. M. Smith, G. W. Clark ; Brown. 
S. I. Woodbury, F. Lawton ; Columbia, E. L. Rapallo, J. K. 
Rees ; Cornell, Chas. Harmon, A. M. Ensign ; Dartmouth, 
S. B. Wiggin, J. Foster ; Harvard, H. S. Van Duzer, S. D. 
Warren, jr.; Princeton, A. Alexander, B. Nicoll ; Trinity, 
W. J. Roberts, J. Buffington; Williams, F. Johnson, C. Gil- 
bert; Wesleyan, W. H. Down, H. C. Hermans ; Yale, C. H. 
Ferry, R. J. Cook ; Hamilton, B. D. Holbrook, J. W. Elliot; 
Union, F. H. Harris, V. B. Brockelman. 

The hour for the regatta was not determined. The election 
of judges, timekeeper, referee, etc., will take place at the 
next convention to be held at the Massasoit House, Spring- 
field, Wednesday, April 7th, to which time and place the 
convention adjourned. Joun HENRY BROcKLESBY. 





STATISTICS OF OHIO COLLEGES. 


THERE are in Ohio, thirty-six institutions of learning, 
which aspire to be called colleges or universities. These 
vary by every shade of variation from “ Farmer's” with its 
five college students, and “ McCorkle” with its well select- 
ed library of seventy-six volumes, to the “ O.W. University,” 
with its two hundred college students, and “ Marietta,” with 
its library of twenty-five thousand volumes. 

The Commissioner of Education has just published his re- 
port for the year 1873. An analysis of this report, so far as 
it treats ot Ohio colleges, must be interesting to our readers. 

1. Corps of Instruction. 

Total number of teachers of all grades, 253. Average for 
each institution, 7. “O. W. University” ranks #/th in this 
list. - Oberlin, St. Xavier, Buchtel and Mount Union re- 
porting a larger number. “McCorkle” has only three in 
its faculty. 

2. Endowed Professorships. 


Only 31 are reported for the whole State—less than one 
for each institution. W. University with its five en- 
dowed chairs, ranks frst. Many report the funds as being 
a general fund for payment of salaries without specific 
designation. With this interpretation the O. W. Universit 
has seven endowed chairs, or three others partly endowed. 


3. Students in College Classes. 


Total for the State 2,416, average 69. Mount Union re- 
ports 379; “One Study University,” 204; O. W. Univer- 
sity, 194; Farmers, 5; Urbana, 8; McCorkle, r2. At the 
One Study University all students are reported as in col. 
lege classes. The large number reported by Mount Union 
is made up by counting those preparing for the four col- 
lege classes, and also of “ scientific” students, whose rank 
should be preparatory. 

4. Value of Grounds, Buildings, etc. 

Total value, $2,406,200, average less than $65,000; 
Buchtel (first), $200,000; Oberlin (second), $193,000; O. 
W. University (third), $177,000. 

5. Productive Endowments. 


Total $2,235,000, average less than $65,000. O. W. 
University (first) with an endowment of $234,000. It will 
be seen that more than half of the contributions to the cause 
of education in the State has been invested in grounds and 
buildings, and is non-productive. Seventeen colleges report 
no endowment. 

6. Library. 


Total number of volumes 153,958, average 4,400; Mari- 
etta (first), 25,000 ; St. Mary’s (second), 14,168 ; St. Xavier 
(third), 12,000; Dennison and Oberlin, each, 11,000; O. W. 
University (fifth), 10,000 ; McCorkle, 76. 

Summary. 

O. W. University first in professorships ; first in college 
students ; second in total amount of property ; first in pro- 
ductive funds ; second in total income for 1873, and fifth in 
library. The showing is a good one and should make our 
readers proud of the O. W. University and its position. 

The figures also show up the needs of our institution. 
We need more teachers in the lower departments. For this 
and other reasons we need a greater annual income. We 
need additions to our library. In short we need an addition 
to our endowment of—one million of dollars. Who will be 
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ERRORS IN EDUCATION. 


Nations have their idiosyncrasies just the same as 
individuals, and America’s chief one is an implicit faith in 
the infallability of her educational system. It would be 
difficult indeed for a foreigner to travel through any State 
in the Union without having his attention called to the 
existence of “our glorious institutions,” and be repeatedly 
informed that our public schools rank high on the list. 
In fact, if there is one thing more than another in which 
your genuine, patriotic American citizen believes his 
country outranks all others, it is in its system of education ; 
and so fanatical is his belief in it as it at present exists, 
that no power on earth can persuade him that certain 
changes would be advantageous, and that this most beloved 
hobby in his stables has very many faults that might be 
easily corrected if he were not so prejudiced as to be blind 
to them. 

We know that what we are about to say will call down 
upon our devcted heads the scorn and derision of every 
school teacher in the State, and we dread their wrath, for 
we know how scathing, will be the sarcasm that will em- 
anate from their anger. But, nevertheless, we fling our- 
selves recklessly into the breach, risking utter annihilation 
for the sake of the rising generation: F 

The primal and naturally the greatest evil in our edu- 
cational system is, that it is too systematic altogether. It 
works in grooves, like a complicated piece of mechanism, 
and our citizens seem prone to believe that the slightest 
alteration would throw the whole machine out of gear. 
Children, when they arrive at an age to be sent to school, 
differ very materially from each other in constitution, 
temperament and ability to acquire knowledge. Suppose 
that half a dozen children enter a primary school 
simultaneously, and granting, for the sake of ex- 
ample merely, that all of their minds are perfectly 
fallow, they stand upon their journey towards the Pierian 
spring unfairly handicapped, for our common school system 
of education is an iron mold which the child is made to 
fit, instead of it being a matrix to receive the child, and 
though one or two out of the batch may easily adapt them- 
selves to it, and others are at a decided disadvantage, as 
any peculiarities they may posses cannot be accommodated 
by the system. A bright and intelligent youngster may have 
his inherent abilities clogged by being taught in strict ac- 
cordance with an established rule, which must not be 
deviated from one jot,and the consequence is that some far 
less intellectual lad, who learns everything parrot fashion, 
passes him in the race and takes higher honors. Moreover, 
children’s social stations materially differ, and this has a very 
considerable influence upon their ability to acquire and retain 
knowledge. Home associations leave an indelible mark upon 
a child’s mind ; the infant whose parents are gross by nature 
and illiterate, even if he be the possessor of innate intellect, 
is generally easily distanced by a less brilliant competitor 
reared amid refining influences. Children feel their social in- 
equality just as acutely as those of older growth, and the 
poor man’s son becomes careless and discontented because 
he knows that he is regarded with contempt by the luckier 
lad who cons the same lessons by his side. 

The chief ambition of all school teachers seems to be to 
cram as much learning into a child in as short a space of 
time as possible, in order that they may acquire éudos as 
preceptors who can cause infantile prodigies tu graduate 
at every commencement. These youngsters go out into 
the world filled with conceit and imagining that they 
possess greater erudition than all their fellows, while the 
real fact of the matter is that they are simply sciolists and 
generally intolerable little nuisances who are always trying 
to air their superficial knowledge before older persons who 
are immeasurably their mental superiors. What can be the 
use of stuffing a pupil in a high school with logic, rhetoric, 
geometry, chemistry and astronomy, when he or she will 
probably have to commence the stern business of life as a 
clerk in a grocery or a trier-on of fashionable bonnets in a 
modiste’s maison des robes? We hear our boys and girls 
defying all the rules laid down by Lindley Murruy in the 
most reckless manner every hour of the day, and nine- 
tenths of the communications sent by young men to this 
office requesting that we will print reports of their base- 
ball games are so badly worded, written and spelled, that 
they would extort a cachination out of a gloomy misan- 
thrope. Yet these lads would look with derision and con- 
tempt upon a grammar and spelling book, for are they not 
deep in the mysteries of metaphysics and quadratic equa- 
tions? In almost all of our public school arithmetic js 
made the foundation and test of all progress, and every- 
thing else is sacrificed to it, though little more than a 
thorough knowledge of the elementary rules of that science 
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is needed in the ordinary affairs of after life. A child that 


has a good memory consequently always stands well in 
class, and is advanced rapidly though he may forget ina 
very brief space of time all that he has repeated by rote to 
his teacher. The child that has no taste for arithmetic 
remains at the foot of his class, though he may be a brilliant 
genius in all else, while his scholarship continues. It isa 
notable fact that very many of the most celebrated 
men of the present day, and a host of those of a 
by-gone era, never could do a sum in multiplication or 
division, even if their lives depended upon such a per- 
formance. A plain, sound general education is what our 
sons nnd daughters should receive in our public schools, 
such an education as will fit them for business pursuits. 
The colleges can afford to instruct young men and women 
in the higher branches of learning, for the lucky lads who 
become collegians generally have parents with plethoric 
pocket-books, and are destined for different walks in life to 
their less fortunate cotemporaries, who step from the school- 
house to the store or the plow. The plan of giving a free 
education to every child in the United States, is a grand 
one, and deserving of the highest commendation ; but there 
is too much routine work done, and the teachers are mere 


automatic machines who hear lessons efva voce and cannot 


stop the whole class for the purpose of instructing some 
child who cannot learn to repeat anything without under- 
Standing it. Fewer branches of study, more instruction and 


less of that trashy stuff yclept recitation, would be an ad- 
mirably basis upon which to build up the reform so much 
needed in our educational system.—Miner's Fournal. 
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CLASSIFICATION BY INDIVIDUALS. 


PROFICIENCY in an average of all studies is, after all, the 
only just method of classification in school. Children who 
never recited a perfect lesson during a term have carried 
off the honors at the end of the term in an impartial and 
judicious examination; and again, children of inactive 


minds do, by dint of application, make creditable records 
in school and afterwards. Acuteness, invention and appli- 
cation are the leading factors of scholarship. 
twenty, not more than one student will possess these three 


In a class of 


qualities in a high degree. Some pupils will possess all 
in a lower degree, some one in a high degree, and two in a 
low degree, or vice versa, and at least one-third will be with- 


out a single faculty of mind worthy of being described as 
above—without reason and imagination for the inventive 
power, without quickness or clearness of perception es 
sential to acuteness of intellect, without will and perse- 
verance, so necessary to the improvement of the mind as a 
whole, or of its integral faculties. 

In short, the powers of the mind in a number of children 
are so combined in degrees of strength and number of ele- 
ments in combination, that a kaleidoscope is the most ap- 
propriate object to compare to the class, allowing a new 
turn to represent each of the members. The mest unsatis- 
factory mind with which to deal is that possessing no power 
but a mechanical memory, and yet such power was the chief 
index of intellectual strength for many and many a year. 
It behooves the teacher to discover in what powers the child 
is sufficient, and in what ones deficient, that he may strength- 
en the weak faculties and bring about mental symmetry and 
balance. To illustrate, we should compel an original but 
indolent pupil to be faithful to the author in hand by de- 
manding of him “the words of the book.” By this course 
his originality will not be impaired, while his accuracy and 
industry are increased. But we should never be satisfied 
with the words of the book from a child capable of memon- 
ter recitations only, and should never ask of such a ques- 
tion that would suggest even remotely on what page or part 
of the page its answer could be found. The bright child 
sees through rules, principles, definitions, descriptions, and 
explanations, without burdening himself with the medium 
of his enlightenment ; the dull one grasps the language of 
the author—only that, and nothing more 

As far as the value of impression goes, one does his duty 
by discerning the meaning ; but in order to give expression 
to thought, one must study not onl y conclusion, facts, truths, 
but also language and accurate m ethods of arriving at con 
clusions, stating facts and expres: ing truths. The doctrine 
similia similibus curantur may be true in medicine, but it is 
not true in pedagogy. Here work is the antidote of laziness, 
and long pondering on the meani: ig of words and sentences 
the cure of parrot-like memoriz ing and apish imitation. 
Hence, in a class of twenty child ren there may be epenty 
classes of natural ability; it is one class in the teacher's roll- 


book, but twenty classes in the dj scerning teacher's mind. 
It will be the delight of the faithfu | teacher to discover what 
treatment each child needs, and t » give him that quentenpet, 
And ‘this can be done though the same lessons are studies 
by all, and though there be a diff srence of go degrees be 

tween the mental altitude of the best and of the poorest 





member of the class.—Nat. 7eagd er's Monthly. 
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Learn a Little Every Day. 


Litt rills make wider streamlets, 
Streamlets swell the river’s flow ; 
Rivers join the ocean billows, 
Onward, onward as they go! 
Life is made of smallest fragments, 
Shade and sunshine, work and play , 
So may we, with greatest profit, 
Learn a little every day. 


. 


Tiny seeds make boundless harvests, 
Drops of rain compose the showers ; 

Seconds make the flying minutes, 
And the minutes make the hours! 

Let us hasten, then, and catch then, 
As they pass us on the way ; 

And with honest, true endeavor 
Learn a little every day. 


Let us read some striking passage, 
Cull a verse from every page, 

Here a line and there a sentence, 
*Gainst the lonely time of age ; 

At our work, or by the wayside, 
White the sanshine’s making hay , 

Thus we may, by help of heaven, 
Learn a little every day. 


MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. 


BY KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 
AUTHOR OF “GIDEBON’S ROCK.” 











“ Yes, sure,” said the feeble voice, “ you're welcome to it ; 
but, Hector, tell me, tell me what it is all for?” 
“ Will you get it, or tell me where it is?” said the other 


sternly. Margaret heard a drawer opened amid subdued 


sobbing. 
“There, my son, take it, and God's blessing go with it.” 
“ Hold your tongue,” cried the man’s voice, fiercely. “ Is 
this a night for blessings, think you? Give me the money. 
Is this all ?” 
There was a bitter disappointment in the tone. 
“Yes, all; and enough, sure, Hector, from your small 
savings. I did not want it ; if I took it of you, it was mean- 
ing to turn it some day to your comfort or hers.” 
A cry of fear and grief followed the last word. 
“Oh, Hector! would you lift your hand against your 
mother ?” 
“Who were you naming, then?” asked Hector, hoarsely. 
“ This money is all you have, you say?” 
“ Nay, there's a few shillings in my pocket ; but if you're 
to be long away "—— 
* Well, and if I am?” 
“ Your mother is to starve or beg hcr bread. Well, Hec- 
tor, if I can bear this cruelty to-night, I can bear that.” 
“Peace, woman; if you cannot help, don’t hinder me,” 
said Hector, with a kind of a savage entreaty. “ My knife, 
where is that? I can find nothing.” 
“ Hector, Hector, my son, my only bairn, speak to your 
mother,” cried the old woman, in a voice that shook Mar- 
garet’s frame from head to foot. “ Only tell me what is this 
journey you would take? On my knees I ask it, Hector. 
Oh! can you see this gray head bent before you, my child, 
and deny me? Answer, Hector ; what is this you would do? 
Tell me—tel! me.” 
“I can tell you nothing; I know nothing myself yet; 
nothing but that they played with wild fire when they 
played with me !” 
Making a desperate effort, Margaret rose to her feet, and 
with her stiff, clenched hand, knocked at the doo. 
The night wind whistled softly round the lonely house, 
and lifted the dark hair of the lonely figure waiting at the 
door. 


She had knocked, but so timidly, she began in her 


great fear to hope her knock might not have been heard 
within. 


Through the two sounds of the wind and sea she listened 


intently. 


Her heart beat fast, for she knew, she felt, that those 


“ What was that?” she heard the man’s voice say. “Did 
some one knock ?” 

“ Nay, Hector, nay !” cried the old woman. “I heard no 
knock. It was but the seaweed on the door being lifted by 
the wind.” 

The trembling listener heard a half-muttered word of im- 
patience and disbelief, and then a heavy a heavy step com- 
ing towards the door. 

“ Stay, Heetor !” cried the old woman, with sudden energy ; 
“let me go; it may be Brackley. Oh! don’t go to let him 
or any living creature see your face as it is to-night!” 
Brackey was a coastguard and an old friend of Hector 
Browne, who dropped in late to light his pipe or warm his 
hands by the sailor’s fire. 

As Margaret cowered down a little on one side where she 
had shrunk when she heard that heavy footstep approach- 
ing, the door suddenly opened, a thin, bent form stood in 
the doorway, and a voice, full of anguish and despair, and 
piteous weakness, cried out, 

“ If any,knocked at this door I warn them to go away, for 
there is great sorrow in this house—sorrow nigh to mad- 
ness.” 

And the door was suddenly shut and barred. 

If she had stayed but a minute, a daughter's hands had 
clutched at her skirts, a daughter's tears bathed her feet. 
But she had gone ; the door was closed ; the poor outcast 
fell before it, smothering her sobs against the stones. 
Again and again she heard the mother’s wailing cry of— 
“Hector! Hector! speak to me!” and the heavy, heed- 
less footstep moving about hither and thither. 

“ Speak to you !” she heard the deep voice answer once. 
“What of ?—my thoughts? They, might scare you, mother ; 
you had best not hear them.” 

“Of yourself, Hector—of this journey you are going. I 
am old, Hector; my span is almost run out. You will kill 
me if you leave me without telling me where you are 


going.” 

“TI do not know myself. How should 1? Did / plan 
their journey?” 

“Oh, Hector! Hector! ‘Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord !’” 


“Where is that stene? My knife is rusty and blunt. I 
left it all night in Margaret Dawson’s garden, when I cut 
the lilacs for her.” 
The frightful calmness with which he uttered her name— 
the sound of the knife being sharpened on the stone—the 
sense of the utter lovelessness of her heart towards him, 
seemed all at the same instant to rouse the poor wife's ter- 
ror to madness. 
She rose up suddenly, with white lips and wild eyes, 
stared round her, and rushed shrieking from the door. 
She flew, not towards the town, but away from it, to the 
other side of the cliff, down its steep, jagged side and along 
the quiet shore. 
With the sea beside her and the thickest stars above her, 
the poor half-maddened creature had rushed till her limbs 
had failed her, and she fell as and where Elizabejh found 
her. 
“And those blessed babes,” sobbed the widow; never 
shall I forget the sight to my dying day. Let;me'go and 
fetch ’em. I 4now we both want to kiss ’em over again for 
z 
But before letting her go, Margaret clung to her, and look- 
ing into her eyes, with her own streaming and kindling with 
a large pity, breathed rather than said— 
“Oh, Elizabeth! Elizabeth! What, what has become of 
him?” 
“ Who?” asked the widow, trying to conceal the anxiety 
with which she waited for her answer. 
“Who, Elizabeth? Who should I- mean but Hector ?” 
“ Thank God!” cried the widow, joyfully, clapping her 
hands, “all will come well. She thinks of Adm first. I'll 
go and fetch the blessed darlings to kiss her this minute, 
that I will!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW MAN AT PLUGGER’S. 

A LITTLE town of crowded brick houses, packed closely 
together, as if the builders had been aware that the whole 
country side belonged by right to corn and hops, and were 
half ashamed of intruding there at all ; a little town with 
no shops worth mentioning, no white villas, no tree-shel- 
tered mansions ; but only a huddled mass of bricks and 
mortar in the shapes of houses, ungainly, unornamented, 
empty-looking, as if everybody who lived there went out to 
work, leaving the children to take care of themselves, which 
they do by balancing their bodies on the sills of the long 
blindless windows, hallooing to the trains as they go trail- 
ing and thundering past. This little town, with its church 
on a hill, behind it, looking just mellow and moss-grown 
and retired as the town itself is raw-looking, naked, and 
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As the clock of the church tolled six, one summer’s even- 


ing, years before the trains began to run past Bletwich, the 
workmen of Abraham Plugger, shipwright, gathered to- 
gether from the yards and creaking little jetty, and came 
towards the town, as usual, in two separate groups. 


Of these two groups, the first consisted of Plugger’s re- 


gular, steady-going elder workmen, who carried home over 
their shoulders their tool-baskets full of shavings for their 
wives to light the fire with, and whose words to each other 
as they toiled homewards in the heat and glare of the har- 
vest weather were few and far between. 
consisted of Plugger’s boys, who always walked together, 
taking much longer strides and more manly pulls at their 
pipes than did their elders, and showing a muct greater 
amount of swagger and consequence than those in advance 
of them had sufficient energy and strength remaining in 
them to show. 


The second group 


On this fine August evening there were two stragglers 


walking between the boys and men. 


One was a young man who had for several years belonged 


to the group consisting of the hard smokers and swaggerers, 
but who had lately married, and had this evening ventured 
for the first time to fill his tool-basket with shavings, for 
which proceeding he was being joked unmercifully by 
Plugger’s boys—so unmeercifully, indeed, that he had 
escaped from amongst them, and yet had not courage to 
take his place amongst Plugger’s elders, who did not feel 
now and then to throw a dry joke over their shoulders at 
him—a joke which was sure to be caught up and enlarged 
upon by the boys. 
desperate good-humor, and jogged along between the two 
fires with a dogged smile on his good-looking, boyish face. 


He took it all, however, with a sort of 


The other straggler was the new man, who had only just 


been received at Plugger’s that day, and of whom no one 
knew any more than that he was skillful and morose, and 
that his name was Browne. 


Although in artizan-like garb, there was something about 


him that suggested he had spent more time on the seas 
than on land—in that respect resembling many another of 
Plugger’s half amphibious men. 
many a voyage on his face, on his half-bare chest, and on 
his brown hands, where the veins stood out like cords. It 
was a handsome English face, but there was something 
hardly English in the subdued passion of the lips and the 
sullen brilliancy of the dark eyes. 
of the fire of the Afric sun which had shown upon his birth 
(at sea) had entered them, and had crept into the man’s very 


He boxe the marks of 


One could fancy some 


veins, so quickly with every thought did they swell and 


darken. 


The men in advance threw glances over their shoulders 
at him as well as at the young husband, and spent a-few 
careless thoughts and words on the question of where he 
was going to take up his lodgings. 

That subject was evidently, the man’s own thoughts in 
also as the crowded red houses of Bletwich came more 
plainly in view. 

After a little hesitation he slackened his pace, so as to fall 
in step with the other straggler, who noticed the movement 
gratefully, and was glad enough to be no longer alone in 
his confusion. 

“It’s fine country about here,” remarked the new man. 

“ Yes, it is; and the hops is a-coming on fairly,” said the 
other. 

The new man gave a vague look down the river and then 
another up at the sky, as if the hops might be there or any- 
where, and said : 

“Ay; they ave, too. I did,” said he, after a long pause, 
during which the two studied each other’s feet, “ I aid hear 
your name, mate, but I’ve forgot it again—Keunet, or 
Kingsley, or ¥ 

“My name’s Joseph Kinley,” answered the young man ; 
“Kinley, though I dessay you’ve heard me called all them 
and more. Yours is easer to remember, Mr. Browne.” 

“ Yes, it isn’t so uncommon but what an Englishman can 
say it without breaking his jaw,” said the other, “ May I 
ask what you might reckon the population of this little town 
at John Kinley. The cribs seemed packed pretty closish, 
don’t they ?” 

Joseph named a figure. 

“ Which,” he explained, “ you must take as meaning the 
sleeping population only ; the dining population being, as 
you would see if you was to watch the number of covered- 
over basins carried out every day, some to the river-side, 
and some out to open country, little less than half.” 

“ Then, mate, I take it beds are scarce here ?” 

“They are,” assented Joseph; “of a night they are 
scarce.” 

“ And Plugger would hardly let me do my sleeping of a 
day,” said Browne, meditatively. 

“You want a lodging!” observed Joseph, with some 
hesitation and a slightly heightened color. 

“That's about it, I suppose, mate,” replied Browne. 








crowded, is Bletwich, on the Alwy. 





within were listening also. 


“Your boats afloat there look pleasant enough just now ; 
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put I take it your fresh water wouldn't suit me of nights— 
and I'm too substantial to turn into one of these spider's 
hammocks, though you’ve got enough of ’em to lodge a 
man 0’ war in.” 

And he pushed away from before his face the airy webs 
that were spun from pole to pole of two hop-fields between 
which the nearest path to the town lay. 

“Well,” said Joseph turning his head, and looking search- 
ingly and somewhat nervously into his companion’s face ; 
“J'ye got a room to let myself.” 

“Have you, now?” 

“It's a bit of a place.” 

“My lad, I’ve not been used to the state cabin on my voy- 
ages, So don’t let’s split on that rock; but I see another 
ahead.” 

“What's that, M1. Browne ?” asked Joseph. 

“You saw me lay down my penny with the rest of you 
when we had the beer ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It was my last, Joseph Kinley.” 

Joseph took another searching look, and the new man re- 
turned him a cool, careless, honest glance. 

“I don't think you'll get a lodging in the town, if that's 
the go, mate,” remarked Joseph, smiling. 

“No?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“But how about your room ?” asked Browne ; and his own 
hard face had a smile on it as his eye met Joseph's again. 

“ Well, will you come and see it ?” asked Joseph. 

“Ay; but you won't trust me,” 

“On the contrary, I think I will, Mr. Browne,” answered 
Joseph. 

Joseph Kinley piloted the way through the close streets 
and alleys of the town, which already was beginning to fill 
with its night population—as hard worked, begrimmed, and 
honest a looking population as Browne had ever seen. 

The two were plodding on after the last squalid street was 
left behind them. 

At length they came to a path between two hazel hedges, 
which Joseph designated as “ our lane," and turned down 
accordingly. 

There were breaks here and there in “our lane,” breaks 
which were filled up by the most tiny and primitive of little 
thatched cottages. All of these Joseph passed, and did not 
stop till he came to the end of the lane, where there was a 
board with “ No thoroughfare” on it, standing just before a 
rich thick hedge of holly, over which appeared all sorts of 
pretty garden creepers, such as nasturtiums, everlasting 
peas, and scarlet-runners, 

A little gate stood open, showing a thick, summery wil- 
derness within, as rich in colors as ripe cherries, and cur- 
rants, and roses, and tiger lilies, and larkspur, and all sorts 
of August flowers, and a pretty young woman gathering them, 
could make it. 

“No thoroughfare, indeed,” observed Joseph's lodger, as 
he entered ; “he must be a hard lubber to please that wants 
a thoroughfare out of this.” : 

Joseph almost blushed with pleasure at the compliment, 
as he called out to the young woman on the grassplot— 

“ Alice; here’s some one to look at the room.” 

“ Your sister ?” said Browne, inquiringly. 

“No,” stammered Joseph, “ my wife.” 

A shade of surprise or pain, or both, passed over 
Browne’s face. He watched the meeting of the young peo- 
ple with a strange glitter in his dark, large eyes ; watched 
Alice drop her flowers and come towards them, smoothing 
down her apron ; watched the stolen look of affectionate 
pleasure in the meeting—a look they both thought so utter- 
ly between themselves. He watched the effort with which 
each refrained, on account of his presence, from a warmer 
gteeting ; and, watching, he grew giddy and strange. To 
look at him, one would have thought his senses were leav- 
ing him, so vacant became his glance, so abject with misery 
his attitude. 

Joseph, having at that instant eyes for Alice only, did not 
notice him, till he dropped down on a bench just within the 
gate. Then he started and stared at him, and so did Alice. 

“ Mate,” said Browne, with a smile that was almost ghastly, 
“T've been leading a gentleman's life of it these last three 
weeks—a gentleman’s life ; and you go at it so—don’t you, 
just—at Plugger’s ; truth is, I'm most knocked up. 

“Let's have tea, Alice,” said Joseph, kindly. 

“A drink of water, lad !” begged Browne, hoarsely. 

The draw-well was behind a little screen of scarlet run- 
ners. Of course, Joseph went there to draw the stranger's 
draught fresh and cool, and of course Alice followed him 
with a basin ready to dip into the pail. 

Now, as the scarlet-runners were scarcely yet in their 
Prime, they betrayed glimpses of Alice’s lilac gown and 
fresh cheek, and of Joseph’s working jacket, red hands, and 
slowing boyish face ; of the bright tin pail, too, which was 
20 sooner placed on the edge of the well than both seemed 
to forget it. 
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The stranger on the bench at first had sat with his eyes 
bent on the ground; but soon he looked up towards the 
well. The very birds had seemed to cry, “ Look! look !” 
and the odors of the flowers to draw his eyes that way. 

So he looked, with his soul in his eyes—jealous, passion- 
ate, wounded—and saw the greeting given and received, 
more lovingly for the brief delay there had been on his ac- 
count. 

He looked, and the heavy odors seemed to choke him, 
and a scalding drop fell on his hard brown hand. 

He clenched it in the other, and rocked to and fro as he 
sat bent down on the bench. 

“ My girl!” he muttered , my love, my happiness|” Oh! 
he shall pay me for it, he shall ; out of his heart's blood he 
shall pay me for it !” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


2. 


MY HAPPY BOYHOOD. 
By an Op ScHoor Boy. 


Ir does not seem to me now that I was ever so careless 
and gay so, long ago it was I am now old and gray and 
sad; I havea stout cane witha gold top onit; I havea 
large store and a great many clerks ; I have a stout safe 
made of iron, and sometimes the bookkeeper opens it and I 
see there is money inside of it; I can go to the bank and 
by giving them my check I can get money there. When I 
zo Lome lI find I have a large brownstone house and my 
parlor is covered with an elegant carpet, and the table is 
spread with nice food—yet I am not so happy as I was 
when, on Saturday afternoon, I would take my good dog 
Rover and my fish pole, and go to Stoddard’s creek and 
try each deep hole for red-fins and dace; I never caught 
many, but I was just as happy, for I was sure I would do 
better another day. My good mother would praise my 
little string of fish, and sometimes we would manage to 
get enough to make a frugal meal. 

Between the house and the creek was a large meadow— 
and in its middle was a postand-rail fence, and here I 
always sat to try my flute manufactured from the dry alder 
stalks that grew beside it. 

I was a very good boy at school I think—at least I never 
was whipped by old Mr. Brown, the teacher. He was the 
terror of all my companions, though I did not think him ‘so 
terrible. I remember one day when one of the boys told 
me he had puta frog in the master’s overcoat pocket ; I 
thought him a very wicked boy, and that I would not have 
dared to have done it. I remember Jane Seymour who sat 
in the corner—she was a beautiful girl and seemed to me to 
be to good too come where such rude fellows as Bill Griffin 
and Hen Stokes were. 

I cannot tell how it was that I grew older, days flew by 
too swiftly; but one day my uncle came over from the 
town and the minister. too, and they both said I must go to 
college ; my mother cried and I had a presentiment of some- 
thing dreadful that would happen. I stood before the tall 
President who looked so keenly at me through his guld 
spectacles ; I have seen plenty of these since then, but those 
were the first that met the eyes of my youth. I was to room 
with a young man to come from Philadelphia. How I 
waited his coming with curiosity and awe! He was a tall, 
pale, dark-haired fellow whom we all decided would be a 
clergyman. I have found appearances are very deceptive ; 
he has spent some years in the State Prison for counter- 
feiting. 

I cannot recall a great many things about my college life. 
I remember I was once chosen to declaim in the church in 
the village when I was a Junior, and that my boots were so 
tight that I could hardly speak from pain. We used to 
think a blue-eyed girl, the daughter of the store-keeper was 
an unsurpassed beauty. Her name was Eveline, and a good 
many pieces of poetry appeared in the villiage paper “To 
Eveline.” She was present when I declaimed, and I am 
sure she laughed at me—it cured me of my liking for her. 
She married one of my class-mates, and is now in Califor- 
nia; they say her husband is a gambler and a robber. The 
minister's daughters were all black-eyed and full of fun. 
We used to go to meeting in the evening and sit in the pew 
behind them, and I wondered many a time how they could 
be so gay when their father was so stern, and preached so 
about the destiny of the wicked. One of these is nowa 
missionary’s wife in Africa. 

As I have gone along in life I have looked back to the 
fields where I played in my boyhood. My faithful Rover 
has been dead many years. I never had a better friend. 
When | came back from college he knew me, but his 
strength had decayed as mine had increased. I took him 
out to the creek to fish, but it seemed a very shallow stream 
to me then, and I no longer wanted to make alder flutes. 
My mother began to treat me, greatly to my regret, as 
though I was aman. She asked my opinion about the cow 
and the horse, about raising peas, and the training of apple 





boyhood. When I was in college I was thinking of my re- 
turn to the fields where the butterflies roved from thistle to 
thistle, and the birds kept up one universal song. But man- 
hood had stolen upon me, and I must again leave my old 
home. I took a long walk one day with Rover and the 
next I was on my way to the city. I become a clerk in a 
dry goods store, and now I am its owner. My mother has 
been dead many years. My schoolmates and college friends 
have all grown up and are scattered. I am, they say, a rich 
man, and yet I wish I were a boy again. I wish I could 
climb the fence, and with good dog Rover stroll over the 
fields to Stoddard’s creek. I wish I had as few cares as 
then, I would gladly wear broken shoes or even go barefoot. 
I wish the sun would shine as it did then ; I wish the rain 
fell as it did then ; I wish my heart would beatas did then. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Any one who has given attention to the subject of popu- 
lar education has probably realized the difficulty of obtain- 
ing any information bearing upon the subject as applicable 
to the masses in this country. The common school system 
of the United States may be said to be the result of experi- 
ence and observation, based upon the necessitic s cf the case, 
rather than a systematic or well-matured plan, based upon 
philosophic inquiry or scientific investigation; hence the 
difficulty of obtaining other than merely statistical informa- 
tion upon the subject. While we have page after page of 
carefully-worded legislative enactments and legal decisions, 
for the government of common school authurities, and 
volume after volume of carefully compiled statistical records 
of what has been accomplished, and what amount has been 
expended in its accomplishment; it is nevertheless a fact, 
that with the exception of an occasional suggestion, thrown 
out by some State superintendent, who by chance happens 
to be the right man in the right place, which is rarely the 
case; or, perhaps, in an annual address of the president 
of a State or local board, and it generally of a spread-eagle 
character ; we have little or nothing emanating trom school 
authorities calculated to advance the cause or promote the 
interests of education in our midst. 

There can be no doubt that this is, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, due to the fact that the system of management adopted 
is based upon the general and popular idea, so flattering to 
us as a people, that we are fully competent and entirely 
capable of managing our own affairs; which, however true 
it may be in other matters, presents a somewhat novel claim 
in its applications to education, for it supposes such a de- 
gree of intelligence on the part of the masses as to render 





them capable of determining not only what direction shall 
be given, and to what degree it shall extend, but the ways 
and means of its successful accomplishment—problems 


among the most difficult which have engaged the attention 
of eminent men. 

Would it not be well, however, to give the matter a care- 
ful consideration with a view of effecting, or, at least, 
pointing out where such modifications or our present sys- 
tem and methods might result in effecting some beneficial 
changes? And that we may be better able to comprehend 
the subject, let us endeavor to find what is defective before 
attempting modification, or else we may mistake complica- 
tion for improvement, or novelty for worth. First, then, 
and perhaps the most difficult to accomplish, is to create 
a greater interest in the subject of popular education 
on the part of the masses. We are as a people deeply 
sensible of the importance of education ; but, unfortunately, 
more ready to laud it than to labor for it ; and it is one of 
the discouraging views of society that hardly any one 
seems to appreciate either the subject or the importance of 
securing the services of able and competent persons in th« 
capacity of teachers. It has been wisely said that “ edu- 
cation is the chief defense of nations,” and if this be a 
truism in its application to nations, it is or should be 
eminently so in its application to our form of government, 
and it behooves us as a people to examine the subject 
carefully ; not exactly upon the principle—*in time of 
peace, prepare for war,” but upon the more noble principle 
--in time of peace prepare not only to avoid war, but 
ignorance, vice, superstition and corruption—evils of 
society which history and experience prove to be more 
destructive to the liberties, peace and prosperity of a 
people than war itself; and as public education must be 
recognized as the great instrumentality by which the 
masses can be elevated to that position by which alone 
they are or can be qualified ta discharge the responsible 
duties devolving upon them as American citizens, let us 
inquire what is being done, and to what extent we, as a 
people, can advance the 
Monthly. 

Se Seen on 
Some young men in Vieiana have formed a matrimonial 


league. Every member of the league must be the son of » 
man of property, and must pledge himiself to marry a poor 


cause in ou: midst.—/Penn. 





trees. I soon found I must leave the scenes of my happy 


irl, one who has neither dowry nor e3_pectations, and must 
leit 10,000 florins if he. violates the pledge. 
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WE call attention to the addresses delivered at 
the dedication of Mr. Hazeltine’s tablet last week. 
We who teach are often saddened by the thought 
that our self-denying and pains-taking work, because 
made upon the minds of children, will be unappre- 
ciated and forgotten. Here we have the beautiful 
sight of pupils gathering to remember a faithful 
teacher. Prof. Scott spoke words that are worthy to 
be engraved in gold; they commanded breathless 
attention. Commissioner Herring’s words will attract 
the notice of the teachers. He is a new man on the 
Board, and there is of course a commendable curi- 
osity to know where he stands. He adds one more 
to the number who, in suitable measure, appreciate 
the value of the instructors of children. General 
Pinckney’s address is the language of the loving, 
grateful pupil. Of this there is far too little. Dr. 
Crosby, the Christian pastor, in behalf of the 
family, referred in beautiful language to the sincere 
and devout life of the deceased teacher, and held 
him up as a worthy example to the large company of 
youth. The whole community is better when a noble 
act is done, when faithful services are appreciated. 

WE owe special thanks to Trustee F.C. Wagner 
of the 17th Ward, the President of the Ninth Class 
Association of G. S., 13 for the assistance he has 
rendered us in the preparation of the addresses de- 
livered at the Hazeltine Memorial Meeting. 

We heartily thank our Brooklyn friends for their 
hearty co-operation. In one day they sent us ‘wenty- 
five subscriptions. They like the JouRNaL evidently. 
We now ask them to send us news of their doings. 

Tue Board of Education at its last meeting elected 
to the most honorable office in its gift the Hon. 
Wittiam H. Nettson. We congratulate Mr. Neil- 
son because we know he has broad, earnest and 
elevated views on the overwhelmingly important 
question of public education: and the place he oc- 
cupies, his long experience, his social position, and 
his habits of generous thought will enable him to do 
the schools of this metropolis a good, second to no 
other man. We congratulate the Board where there 
are other men of ripe talents for such a post, because 
we think they consulted the good of the schools in 
retaining Mr. Neilson’s knowledge of and familarity 
with the educational work of our city, in a place 


NEW YORK 


is one, it must candidly be said, that enables its pos- 
sessor to do a great and lasting good, to not only the 
schools of this vast city, but to our whole country, 
and, indeed, to the world. We deal in no idle 
phrases ; we counsel no rash experiments. But we 
do press upon President Neilson’s attention that 
reaily on him rests the responsibility, whether the 
Poard of Education performs only the routine work 
demanded of it, or whether it addresses itself to the 
task of causing the tree of knowledge to bear all 
manner of fruits. 


————_-- o> - —__—__—_-_ - 
SHOULD any subscriber fail to receive his copy of 
the JouRNAL, we will thank him to inform us at 


once. 


2c 


VALUABLE OPINIONS. 


I CONGRATULATE you on the improved appearance of the 
JourNAL. No periodical within my knowledge exceeds it 
in neatness of type, taste, skill, and editorial ability. I shall 
do all in my power to promote its circulation among teach- 
ers in my district. 


S. S. RANDALL, 
Late Supt. Schools N. Y. City. 


I LIKE its tone much, and think in its present form it will 
prove an acceptable and valuable auxilliary in the cause of 
education. I heartily recommend the JouRNAL to all teachers. 

Henry KIDDLE, 
Supt. of Schools N. Y. City. 

Ir deserves the praise and support of the profession, be- 
cause it has invariably defended the dignity of the teacher 
as indicated by the compensation he received. In other 
words, it has been the consistent advocate of the teacher and 
the opponent of all reduction of salaries. For this as well 
as for other reasons, it should receive the support of all the 
teachers of New York. Tuomas HunNTER, 

President of Normal College. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 28. 


Miss ELIZABETH WILKINSON, Principal, had a merry and 
happy gathering of her pupils, on Saturday morning, oth 
inst. They had assembled to be entertained by the old, yet 
always novel and amusing, drama of “Punch and Judy.” 
The chapel of that school building is a bright and cheerful 
room, but it is most bright when with holiday dress, gay 
colored ribbons, and best of all, smiling, happy faces, the 
girls and boys are orderly arranged and ready to see and be 
seen. Asa prelude to the rising of the curtain, several songs 
were sung by the children belonging to the school, and we 
do no more than justice when we say that their singing de- 
serves high commendation. 

The “ Punch and Judy” was heartily enjoyed by them all, 
and though they gave expression to their gratification yet 
nothing rude or disorderly was done. We like to see such 
evidence of order being the first lawin a school. The enter- 
tainment was afforded the children through the kindness 
and generosity of Mr. James W. Gerard. At the conclusion 
of the performance Mr. Gerard made a few remarks. Ashe 
was about to take his departure, a youthful orator of the 
Tom Thumb persuasion, a seven years old, approached him, 
and with much dignity and spirit, made a formal acknowl" 
edgement in behalf of the school, for the kindness which 
Mr. Gerard had shown in introducing them to “ Punch and 
Judy.” Mr. Gerard made a happy response, and the exer- 
cises closed. 

Any one who does such a service to the children as Mr. 
Gerard did, must be happy. 

A look at those children’s faces told the story of their 
happiness. 


NEW YORK CITY NOTES. 


THERE is a growing feeling among those who give thought 
to education matters, that this year is to be a turning point 
—that there are to be measures of importance initiated at 
least by this present Board of Education. 


AMONG the pleasant things that took place last week at 
“ Board Meeting,” was one that certainly gave due to one 
honest fellow and satisfaction to all—the raising of John 
Lichtenhein’s salary. May others fare as well ! 


We will thank the gentlemanly clerk to reserve a mani- 
fold for the JOURNAL in times to come. The various re- 
porters seized on those furnished, and then did not use them, 
leaving us unsupplied. 

No one is more punctual, regular or attentive, at the 
“ meetings of the Board” than Dr. Ranney, Chairman of 
the Trustees of the 20th Ward. 
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WHEN a teacher feels pleased with the JouRNAL, let him 
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say so to one who is not a subscriber; if he don’t fee] 
pleased, let him sit down and write us (nobody else mind 
you) a letter saying so, also write and inclose such an 
article as he knows will make it please everybody. 

A PRINCIPAL advances the opinion that it would be a wise 
thing for the board to give a “social” once amonth. We 
don’t agree to this. We advise the teachers to purchase a 
suitable property, fit it up as a “ teachers’ club house,” and 
then monthly to invite the board there and give it a “ soeial” 

IF it were a practicable thing, we should like to have 
every teacher in this city cast a vote, “yes” or “no,” on 
the question of restoring corporal punishment to their 
discretion ; ‘‘ just to hear what you'd say, you know.” 

SUPERINTENDENT PICKARD in his article on New York 
Schools (which he visited incog.) says he did not hear a cross 
or harsh word. He says a good many other things too, and 
any teachers who have not read this article should get the 
JouRNAL and hunt it up. It will pay. Don’t dorrow the 
paper, buy it,as we have to. We cannot dorrew paper of 
the paper maker, 

Dan D. Lion has something to say in behalf of vocal 
music; of course you will read it. 

‘“‘ HERE is a question that I would like to ask. How can 
the people have any voice in the selection of teachers? The 
Mayor appoints the commissioners, they appoint the 
trustees, and they appoint the assistants and nominate 
principals and vice principals, Candidly Mr. Kellogg we do 
not think it a good plan. Tell us your views.” “C.” 
Reply—If this plan secures good teachers it is a good one: if 
notit is bad. For commissioners, trustees and inspectors 
can after all do nothing if they don’t do that. 


WE have been asked if we will “ print some good compo. 
sitions.” Yes, real smart ones, you know. Nothing about 
“ Happiness,” “ Spring,” etc., desired. 

COMMISSIONER HERRING took his place among the Com- 
missioners at the meeting last Wednesday. He sits in Mr. 
Brown's former seat. 

THE Commissioners drew lots for the districts they are to 
visit in 1875. To thoroughly inspect a district several times 
a year is of itselfa heavy task. We doubt whether it should 
be required. 


A PETITION was presented to the Board last week by 
Principal Frank Wright for permission to hold the closing 
exercises of his evening school in a larger room than his 
building offers. We trust the Board will hire him a suit- 
able hall as he has a large school, and will have interesting 


exercises. 
-<- 


AMONG THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 


THE Male Evening School in 42d street, at Grammar 
School No. 27, is doing good work under Mr. James Murphy, 
principal. Some 400 pupils, over one-third of whom are 
men, appear to apply themselves with commendable in. 
dustry. There are many Germans who are studying our 
language ; and adults who have selected such branches of 
study as appear most necessary to them. 

An interesting and valuable feature of the adult classes 
consists in their literary and debating exercises, commenced 
last season ; and continued one evening each week. These 
are well carried on, subject to constitution, by laws and re. 
gulations approved of by the principal, and under the 
moderatorship of the class teacher. New officers have been 
elected for the present season, and readings, recitations, and 
spirited discussions, throw an interest into the general work- 
ing of the class for the whole week. This is the second so- 
ciety organized on a similar plan by the same teacher : the 
first, some years ago, on the west side, now successfully 
working. 

One thing especially worthy of notice in the whole school 
is the system, regularity and order which reigns throughout 

We find among the names on the visitor's book those of 
Richard Kelly, Julius Katzenberg, J. D. Macklin, Ferdidand 
Traud, F. T. Hopkins, and Charles H. Willson. 


o> 


NEW YORK bu.ARD OF EDUCATION. 

The Board met January 20. There were present Con- 
missioners Baker, Beardslee, Farr, Dowd, Fuller, Halsted, 
Herring, Klamroth, Man, Neilson, Patterson, Traud, Ver- 
milye, West, Wetmore, Kelly. 

Absent—Jenkins, Lewis, Matthewson, Townsend, and 
Seligman. 

The President announced the 

STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1875. 
1.—Finance Committee. 


Commissioners Vermilye, Dowd, Townsend, Beardslee, 
and Seligman. 
2.—Committee on Teachers. 
Commissioners Halsted, Kelly, Dowd, Traud, and Ver 
milye. 
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3.—Committee on Buildings. 
Commissioners Dowd, Patterson, Lewis, Baker, and 
Herring. 
4.—Commitiee on Supplies. 
Commissioners Beardslee, Matthewson, Halsted, Wetmore, 
and Farr. 
5.—Auditing Committee. 
Commissioners West, Traud, Jenkins, Baker and Patter- 
son. 
6.—Committee on Sites and New Schools. 
Commissioners Patterson, Traud, Herring, Fuller, and 
Matthewson. 
7.—Committee on Course of Study and School Books. 
Commissioners Herring, Man, Farr, Jenkins, 
Klamroth. 


and 


8.—Committec on School Furniture. 
Commissioners Wetmore, Lewis, Seligman, Jenkins, and 
Baker. 
9.—Committee on Normal Schools. 
Commissioners Farr, Fuller, Klamroth, Townsend, and 
Halsted. 
10.—Committee on Evening Schools. 
Commissioners Matthewson, Townsend, Jenkins, Traud, 
and Vermilye. 
11.—Committee on Colored Schools. 
Commissioners Jenkins, Patterson, West, Wetmore, and 
Dowd. 
12.—Committee on Warming and Ventilation. 
Commissioners Baker, Traud, Herring, Lewis, and 
Fuller. 
13.—Committee on By-Laws, Elections and Qualifications. 
Commissioners Townsend, Man, Beardslee, West and 
Traud. 
14.—Executive Committee on Nautical School. 
Commissioners Wetmore, Matthewson, Seligman, Dowd, 
and Vermilye. 
15.—Committee on Annual Report. 
Commissioners Klamroth, Jenkins, Beardslee, Herring 
and West. 
16.—Committe on Nomination of Trustees. 
Commissioners Wetmore, Halsted, Fuller, Beardslee, 
West, Farr, Kelly, Klamroth and Lewis. 
17.—Committee on Salaries and Economy. 


Commissioners Beardslee, West, Vermilye, Kelly, Farr, 

Baker, Jenkins and Patterson. 
COMMUNICATIONS FROM TRUSTEES. 

The Trustees from the Third Ward asked for alterations 
in P. S. No. 37. Referred to Committee on Buildings. 

The Trustees from the 11th Ward apply to have the 
buildings adjacent to P. S. No. 5 painted. Same Com- 
mittee. ' 

The same Trustees apply to have Miss Emily F. Hart 
appointed Vice-Principal of P.S. No.5. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Teachers. 

The Trustees of the 19th Ward asked for an increase of 
salary for Miss Louise M. Galligan, Principal of P. S. No. 
33. Same reference. 

Same Trustees ask for a new piano for P. S. No. 35. 
Referred to Committee on Furniture. 

Same Trustees ask permission to promote two second 
grade classesin P. D. of G.S.27. Referred to Committee 
on Studies. 

The Trustees of the 24th Ward ask permission to use the 
“ New Fordham Schoolhouse.” Referred to Committee on 
Bui!dings. 

The City Superintendent, Mr. Henry Kiddle, sent in his 
annual report which, on motion of Commissioner Farr, was 
ordered to lie on the table and 1,500 be printed. 

As TRUANT OFFICERS. 

The following named persons applied to be appointed :— 
Dr. Ferdinand Sarner, A. H. Burlingame, Chas. S. Renwee, 
N.S. Rogers, Myer Elsas, W. H. Garland, Thomas C. Nolan, 
Thomas P. Jones, Bazillai M. Clark, John F, Cavanagh, 
Ralph Benjamin, Mathew Glynn, G. W. Thatcher, A. C. 
Martinez, P. P. Lovett. 

Referred to Committee on By-Laws. 

MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 

The President presented a copy of Mr. Kelly’s will, which 
was referred to the Committee on By-Laws. 

Also the appeal of Hubert A. Daly from the action of the 
Trustees of the 12th Ward, in removing him from his posi- 
tion as music teacher in certain of the schools of said Ward. 
Referred to Committee on Teachers. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Commissioner Baker introduced a resolution to’ refer the 

various subjects and recommendations contained in the 


President’s address to the Appropriate Committee, Adopted. 
Commissioner Man introduced a resolution to print 500 | cramming of our pupils. 
The teachers of German have been found generally com- 


copies of the President's address. Adopted. 


AND 


books containing compositions forbidden by the 18th sec. 
of the act of July 3, 1851. 

Commissioner Farr introduced a resolution that the re- 
port of tne Committee on Course of Studies be taken up 
and made the special order after 3d order of busincss at the 
first meeting of the Board for February. 

Commissioner Baker moved to amend by referring it 
back again. Commissioner Halsted and Klamroth made 
brief statements, and Commissioner Baker withdrew his 
amendment. Adopted. 

Adjourned. 


SUPERINTENDENT KIDDLE’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


The number of schools under the care of the Board is 
304, of which 44 are grammar schools for males, 45 gram- 
mar schools for females, 13 grammar schools for both 
sexes, 64 primary departments, 47 separate primary schools, 
g colored schools, 43 corporate schools, 37 evening schools, 
I normal college, 1 model school. The average attendance 
of pupils was 117,239, and the whole number registered, 
251,545. The increase in the average over last year is 
7,844, mainly in the grammar and primary schools. 
The number of mixed schools, or schools where the sexes 
are educated together, has increased by the addition of the 
upper wards in Westchester, and teachers commend that 
mode of organization, as possessing many advantages. 
There appears to be no reason to change it. The average 
number of pupils on register during the year, as compared 
with the average attendance at all the day schools, showed 
an absenteeism of about eleven per cent., somewhat less 
than during the previous year. The smallest rate of absen- 
teeism is in the grammar schools eight per cent., and the 
largest is in the colored schools, 22 per cent. 
Too little regard has been had to the space which should 
be allotted to each pupil in the construction of the school 
buildings, with a view to both comfort and ventilation. In 
many class-rooms of the primary departments and schools 
only about 30 cubic feet of air to each pupil is possible to be 
given, even with all the windows and doors open. In some 
recitation-rooms only 40 or 50 cubic feet is afforded. The 
sole consideration in furnishing the school-rooms seems to 
have been in these cases to crowd as many seats together as 
possible. Serious maladies are frequently contracted by the 
pupils in these schools, because of the necessity of opening 
the windows even in the coolest weather. There should be, 
in all grades of pupils, a uniformity of treatment, mental, 
physical and moral; but the fact exists that the pupils of 
grammar schools are furnished, in nearly all the school 
buildings, from 100 to 150 cubic feet of air per pupil. Ad- 
ditional accommodations are required in the Twelfth, 
Twenty-second, Seventeenth, and Nineteenth Wards, by 
reason of the great increase of attendance. 
The work of every teacher in the city schools has been 
brought under the supervision of the Superintendent's 
department by frequent examinations. Of 2,112 classes 
thus examined, instruction in 1,041 was found to have been 
excellent; in gor good ; in 149 fair; in 20 indifferent, and 
in one bad. The discipline was found in 1,471 to be excel- 
lent; in 540 good; in 120 fair; in 12 indifferent, and in 
three bad. The result in instruction does not differ ma- 
terially from the reports of the preceeding year, and in dis- 
cipline it is precisely the same. The greatest degree of ex- 
cellence in instruction is shown in the female grammar 
schools, and of deficiency in the male grammar schools. 
These examinations show also the efficiency of principals 
in the general management of the schools. In 124 it was 
excellent, in 64 good, in eight fair, in two indifferent, and 
none are reported positively bad. Abuses of management 
are more frequent than they were in the preceding year; 
especially are they frequent in matters of classification, 
pupils being frequently thrust forward prematurely, in order 
to have the credit of sending a great number to the College. 
Sometimes a whole grade is thus passed over. This abuse 
should be effectually checked. The tables of proficiency 
show that there is a degree of improvement in spelling and 
writing, and falling off in reading and arithmetic. In regard 
to discipline, the schools have all improved except in the 
primary departments, where it has retrograded. ‘Eighty- 
eight pupils have been suspended for misconduct, 26 of 
whom have been readmitted by the Board. 
The course of instruction is believed, in the main, to 
be judicious, though some claim that it is too comprehen- 
sive. But the question arises whether education can be too 
comprehensive. Popular education, it is claimed, should 
be regarded not as a charity, but as a boon to the State, and 
there should be no limitation except the capacity of the 
recipients. The striking out of such terms as Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Acoustics, Pyronomics, etc., and substituting 
simpler phraseolugy to express the subjects for oral instruc- 
tion, will, doubtless remove the impression of senseless 





Commissioner West introduced a resolution relative to 
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guage. The study is very popular, and does not appear to 
have retarded the pupils in any other branch of study. The 
whole number of pupils in the grammar schools studying 
German is 18,600. The results following the attempt at 
musical instruction have been very unsatisfactory and un- 
successful. The expense is very large. It is to be hoped 
that some plan for systematizing the course of instruction 
in this art may be decided upon which shall yield better 
fruit. 

There are 3,039 teachers employed in our schools, 200 of 
whom are males and 2,839 females, with an average attend- 
ance of 42 pupils to each teacher. There were 15,036 days 
of absence of teachers during the year, less than in 1872 
or 1873, notwithstanding an increase in the number of 
teachers. The evening schools have been well attended, 
and their efficiency and discipline show an improvement 
on the preceding year. The compulsory education act will 
doubtless cause an increase in the attendance. 


DEDICATION OF TABLET IN NO. 13. 


ADDRESS OF GEN. JosEPH C. PINCKNEY. 

More than forty years ago (1833), the Public School 
Society erected on the site of this building a plain and un- 
pretentious structure, designed to give the girls and boys 
of that period the rudiments of an English education, and 
fit them to enter upon the journey of life. 
Our fathers realized that— 

“ Tis Education forms the common mind, 

Just as the Twig is bent the Tree's inclin'd.” 
The ravages of time in due course rendered it necessary 
to remove the old cradle of knowledge and erect this more 
convenient temple, with many modern improvements sup- 
plied with new and improved instruments and works of 
science, art, deemed essential for the instruction of the 
rising generation of the present day, for all of which we are 
indebted to the liberality of the people of this city, through 
their representatives the Board of Education. 
For nearly forty years the guide, philosopher and friend— 
reverence for whose memory has brought many of his old 
pupils and friends and high officials of the city government 
together to-day-zwas the honored instructor and principal 
in these halls of learning. His benignant, but firm rule, 
has been here despensed through summer’s heat and win- 
ter’s cold, imparting words of wisdom and advice to many 
hundreds of joung men and boys, some of whom have 
lived long enough to see thejr children and their grand- 
children imbibe knowledge from the fount whence they 
themselves had received it. How successful his instruc- 
tion and advice have been is attested by the jurists, states. 
men and merchants, in the ranks of which may be found 
many of those who owe their success in life (in a measure) 
to his early training and erudite judgment. 
Grateful for all this, and to keep his memory green as well 
as to perpetuate to posterity his virtues and his example, 
some of his former pupils resolved to erect a memorial 
tablet and place it in immediate proximity to the scene of 
his earthly labors. 
It may be that this act of theirs will result in an incentive 
to his successors, who, from this rostrum on every school 
day, tap the bell and read God's holy words preparatory to 
resuming their labors, that their rule may be as admirable, 
that they may endeavor to equal, if not surpass, their illus- 
trious predecessor and make their administration of the 
affairs of this school as successful as it is conceded was 
his. 

He has left the scenes of his earthly labor, died full of 
years and of honor. 

The elegy may be given in these simple words : 

“ Green be the turf above thee ; 
Friend of our early days ; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but in praise.” 

Mr. President—This is the first time I believe that a 
monument has ever been erected in any of the schools in 
charge of the Board, of which you are the honored Presi- 
dent. 

It is by your courtesy that we are permitted to come from 
the busy walks of life and revisit these scenes of our early 
boyish struggles to obtain knowledge, to pay this slight tri- 
bute of respect for the memory of our dearly beloved, de- 
parted guide, philosopher and friend. 

The inscription on the tablet we have endeavored to 
make as simple, and yet comprehensive, as was the mind 
of him whose virtues it is intended tc commemorate. It 
reads thus: 

In MEMORIAM, 

LEONARD HAZELTINE, born October 14th, 1803; died 
August 23d, 1874. For thirty-nine years Principal of this 
School. He was distinguished for his ability, faithfulness, 
rectitude, and amiability of character. This tablet is erected 
by his former pupils who revere his memory for the benefits 








petent, and creditable progress has been made in that lan- 
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The Fog-Bell. 
{For tuk New York Scuoot Journat.] 


I awake in the solemn midnight 

The dying moon has withdrawn her light, 
My flickering taper burneth low 

And fitful shadows move to and fro. 


I hear the white surf’s restless beat 

The night wind singeth low and sweet, 

But sadder than wind or water swell 

Comes the measured stroke of the lone fog-bell. 


To the pilot-watch on the misty sea 

This lone bell speaketh warningly 

With a voice so solemn, so loud and clear 
It startles the sea-gulls hovering near. 


It says to the watchful sailor—beware 

Though these waters look both deep and fair 
All unseen the dark rocks hide 

Under the foam of the shallow tide. 


There are others who wake in the midnight dream 
Wake and listen and seem to hear 

The sorrows their burdened hearts ne'er tell 
Chanted forth by this midnight bell. 


No sorrow clouds my brow to-night, 

No mournful memories dim my sight, 
Yet I start and list at each rising swell 
From the brazen throat of the far fog-bell. 


Till fainter yet that bold note rings 

Till softlier still the night wind sings, 
And the many thoughts in my drowsy brain 
Keep time to the ocean’s sad refrain. 


Till the shadows gather more darkly about 
And my taper flares and flickers out. 

Still in my dreams, like a passing knell, 
Come the slow, sad tones of the lone fog-bell. 


N. Y., Jan. 10. 


incttasampriasniite tabi , 
“MAGISTER FORIS EST.” 

THE uttermost point of the Atlantic coast under the pro- 
tection of the Stars and Stripes in Eastport, Maine; a place 
worthy of a visit if only for that reason. It is, however, in- 
teresting for its own natural attractions ; for more charm- 
ing scenes on land and on sea, than are here, can rarely be 
found. 

The Passamaquoddy Bay extends inland some 15 miles, 
and is, perhaps, 10 miles in breadth. Its shores are wonder- 
fully irregular and picturesque, and the many islands which 
stud its deep waters, help much in the composition of pic- 
tures to be enjoyed and remembered. 

Eastport is 234 miles north-east of Portland, and is 
reached thence from Boston by regular steamboat communi- 
cation to and from St. Johns, New Brunswick. 

The town is charmingly built on Moose Island, which 
embraces nearly 2,000 acres, and is connected to the main- 
land of Perry by a bridge, and by ferries with Pembroke, 
Lubec, and the adjoining British islands. 

I would mention that it requires about sixteen hours sail 
by steamer from Portland to this place; the trip being a 
very enjoyable one on the ocean, averaging during the 
journey about five miles from land. At one time I counted 
no less than eight islands while looking ahead of the vessel, 
apparantly resting on the bosom of the sea. 

As the vessel approaches the bay, Grand Meenan Island 
seems to stretch across its path, affording an excellent view 
of its entire length of twelve miles. Then swinging closely 
to the left shore, the steamer glides swiftly between Quoddy 
Head and a huge rock, forming a very narrow channel, 
keeping meanwhile near the precipitous shore. In a few 
moments we are abreast of Lubec, which is located ona high 
hill, and in fifteen minutes more have arrived at our destina- 
tion, Eastport. This, then, is to be our initial point or 
starting place on our westward course. We anticipate 
pleasant times in visiting the various schools, and shall en- 
deavor in our humble way to give some account to the 
readers of the New YoRK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

On Saturday forenoon, Nov.14th, I visited the schools of the 
town. Schools are kept in this state on Satutday forenoon. 
The primary being near at hand, I called in, and wonderful to 
tell, for the first time in 35 years, I there and then beheld the 
Old Sand Board of my infantile experience. It was the 
first object that met my sight in that school ; the impulse 
was strong, and without a moments reflection or hesitation, 
I stepped forward, and with my finger wrote and scribbled 
as I did whena child, in the days of Au/d Lang Syne, in 
old Public School No, 2, of New York city. The young 
lady teacher observed the stranger, and received him with a 
smile ; I at once excused my unceremonious abruptness, 
told my name, and remarked that the Sand Board was very 
dear to my memory. and, in my estimation, was one of the 
most important features of the infant class room. 

There are three school houses in the place, with some 600 
pupils. 

Mr. Benjamin Gardiner, and Elias S. Kenny, Esq., are 
principals of the Grammar, and Mr. A. H. Kelly of the 
High School. Their salaries each are $1,000 per year. 


The two former teachers are veterans in the profession, 
and fit to adorn any position therein. J. OAKLEY. 
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KNOW THE STARS! 


Tue wonderful beauties of heaven's expanse 

Are open to all at the cost of a glance. 

There springs from these beauties a permanent flow, 
Of mental enjoyment to mankind below, 

Who study their motions, their places and names, 
With some of the notions Mythology claims. 

One becoming acquainted with some few prominent stars 
and groups (constellations), the study of the visible celestial 
sphere is easy and interesting ; for the stars already known, 
act as guides in discovering others, as being either in a line 
or forming certain angles, etc., with them, consequently the 
name and place of every additional star learned is an index 
to some of the remainder. We must, in observing the skies, 
remember that the appearance of the heavens varies with 
the changing time of the night, as also with that of the year. 

At this season of the year (November and December), and 
from about six to eight o’clock in the evening, three of the 
most interesting constellations to examine are Cygnus, with 
Lyra on one side and Aquila on the other. Look pretty 
high up, facing in a north-westerly direction. On the milky 
way see five stars forming a large and perfect cross. This 
is Cygnus, the Swan. The brightest star of the five, “ Alpha 
Cygne,” is in the tail. The head star “ Beta,” reaches a long 
way towards the west ; the centre star, “ Gamma,” is on the 
line between the two, and a bright star on either side of 
this, “ Delta” and “ Epsilon,” are in the wings. See some 
little distance on each side of the head of the swan, not in a 
straight line, a bright star. That toward the north is “ Vega” 
jn the constellation Lyra; towards the south, the centre of 
three stars generally seen, is “ Altair,” in Aquila. These 
always keep the same relative positions to each other, and 
can be easily distinguished ; but at the present time we can 
also see the planet Saturn in the constellation Capricornus, 
by continuing a line from Vega through Altair to about the 
same distance beyond. These three bright bodies have a 
similar appearance. 

Mythology.—Cygnus the Swan, into which a relative of 
Phzthon was changed by Apollo and placed among the 
stars. 

Lyra.—The harp of Orpheus, after his death, placed among 
the stars by Jupiter. 

Aquila—The eagle into which Merops was changed. 
Placed among the stars by Juno. 

As the constellations named, with Delphinus (a small 
diamond of stars near Altair and higher up), will soon dis- 
appear, not to be seen again from this part of our globe 
before June ; it would be well to memorize them previous to 
referring to other constellations. The following lines com- 
mitted to memory will assist in fixing them on the mind : 

Deneb in Cygnus, the tail of the Swan; 
Albireo, the head that stretches out long; 
Gamma, the centre star, all are about. 

Delta the north wing, and Epsilon the south, 
Vega, in Lyra, shines clear on the right, 

On the left in Aquila, Altair is bright ; 
Delphinus the Dolphin, found near Altair, 

Its diamond-like stars seen ; four of them there. 


November, 1874. M. Lona. 
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THE LAW OF THE LEARNING PROCESS. 


BY REV, J. M. GREGORY, LL. D. 
“ The art of learning is that of reproducing in one’s own under- 
standing the ideas to be acquired.” 

WE have shown that the teaching process consists essen- 
tially in arousing the self-activities of the pupil. The 
learning process is the use of these self-activities by the 
learner in reproducing the knowledge which is placed 
within his reach. The two processes are counterparts of 
each other. The laws of teaching and of learning may seem 
at first but the different and reciprocal aspects of the same 
law. But they are still distinct; the one applying to the 
work of the instructor, the other to that of the instructed. 
The law of the éeaching process involved the means by which 
the self-activities are to be awakened ; the law of the /arn- 
ing process determines the manner in which these activtties 
shall be used. Thus the two laws relate to different agents, 
and deécribe distinct operations. They only unite in seek- 
ing a common result. 

As that is not true teaching which simply pours out be- 
fore the pupil the treasures of the teacher's knowledge, so 
that is not true learning which merely memorizes and re- 
peats the teacher’s words and ideas. Vastly more than is 
commonly understood or believed, the work of education, 
of acquiring intelligence, is the work of the pupil, and not 
that of the teacher. To “read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest,”"—to think knowledge into the mind, and to think it 
into clear and precise connections with all previous know- 
ledge—to reproduce it in the learner’s mind as it exists in 
the teacher’s mind, modified only as the differences of ages, 
powers, and attainments may require—such is the import of 
true learning, and such is the real scope and meaning of the 
law we are discussing. 

Philosophy.—The expression, “I know, but cannot tell,” 








so often heard on the lips of active but superficial students, 
is unphilosophical and delusive. They believe that they 
know, but their knowledge is unripe and imperfect, and 
can neither serve for guidance nor open the way to know- 
ledge. What we cannot-in some way tell, we do not ad- 
equately and fully know. A pupil may be deficient in the 
power of expression, and may hence be slow and in- 
felicitous in speech. But this very deficiency argues a 
corresponding lack in clearness of conception, and in full- 
ness and completeness of knowledge. What we know well 
and familiarly we easily tell. 

The effort to reduce our knowledge to a clear and com- 
petent statement—to fit it with proper expression—is the 
most direct and natural way to render it thorough and pre- 
cise. Thoughts exist in the mind in all stages of distinct- 
ness, from the first dim notion, seen like some object in the 
night, without any definiteness of form or color, to the per- 
fect idea distinct in outline and light, like the same object 
seen in the full blaze of the noonday. The mind has its 
twilight as well as its darkness and daytime. Words limit, 
as well as express, ideas. The thought fully clothed with 
fitting words, is perfectly revealed. It stands forth in full 
proportions and color, with all its lights and shades, its 
finer as well as its grander features exposed to the sight 
Instinctively we struggle to express, in more and more defi- 
nite and simple terms, our fuli conceptions. It is the very 
process of learning. The final step in the acquisition of 
knowledge is that of reducing our knowledge to plain and 
fit formulas of words. We thus determine its exact measure 
and value, and make it ready for use. All this the student 
acomplishes by the careful reproduction, in his own words, 
of the lesson he is studying. 

The process varies, of course, with the character of the 
study. In some cases, as in Bible lessons, it is desired to 
retain the very words of the book, and the reproduction must 
be perfect in form as well as in substance ; but even here it 
must be an intelligent reproduction, thought out carefully 
by the pupil’s own powers. 

Some art and not a little patience are usually required to 
secure from the learner this reproduction of his knowledge, 
As it is the essential, so it is the most difficult part of study ; 
and the pupil is always seeking to substitute for it some 
mere verbal memorizing. It is easy to commit to memory 
the words of a book, but to master the knowledge it con- 
tains, and to exhibit this mastery by a clear restatement of 
the ideas, this taxes all the self-activities even when roused 
to their utmost. Only the teacher who duly estimates its 
importance will persevere in the effort to gain this restate- 
ment. All the difference between fine and coarse scholar- 
ship ; between sound learning and that which is superficial ; 
between clear and vigorous thinkers and their opposites; 
between mental twilight, and mental daylight, may be ex- 
plained by this principle. 

These rules which follow from our law will aid the 
teacher in this most difficult and most necessary part of his 
task. 

RuLes :—1. Remember that it is the pupil’s work, and 
not that of the teachers, which it is sought to secure. Hence 
be careful not to forestall by too ready or too much help the 
action of the pupil’s own mind. Only interfere when the 
pupil’s powers refuse the task, or falter under its difficulties. 
Help too little rather than too much. 

2. Seeto it that the learner masters fully the simple, ele- 
mentary ideas and terms in the lesson or subject, before ad- 
vancing to the more complex and difficult thoughts and ex- 
pressions. 

3. Accustom the pupils to use language with strict atien- 
tion to its meaning, and to strive for the best and cleanest 
expressions of their thoughts. 

4. Pause often in the progress of a lesson or subject to 
secure from pupils a fresh and full restatement of the facts 
and truths already learned. 

5. Call into use the pupil’s knowledge in the explanation 
of new facts, or in the judgment of new incidents or actions. 

6. Encourage pupils to talk about the lessons they have 
learned familiarly with each other, and with parents and 
friends’ No better exercise can be found than to engage 
the pupil to explain the subject fully to some younger 
brother or sister or playmate. 

7. Above all, closely question the learner, to ascertain his 
exact view of the subject. His ignorance may escape all 
other tests, but he can not well avoid revealing his exact 
thoughts under a skillful series of questions. And in the 
effort to answer these questions he will raily his forces and 
reform his ideas with an interest and activity often wholly 
wanting without them.—at#. S. S. Teacher. 

° eI see SEES > 


NEVER ask your friend a question which he may not wish 
toanswer. And if you have been so truly unfortunate as 
to stumble upon an unwelcome question, stumble away 
from it as fast as possible. Put your tongue in your pocket 
along with your eyes, rather than permit it to insist upon a 
question which your friend’s hesitancy has shown to be an 
improper one. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A VALUABLE WORK. 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE GERMAN team 


AND THEIR OOTEMPORARIES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN AND COMPILED FROM 
AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 


By ELIZABETH PEAKE, 
Author of “ Pen Pictures of Burope.”’ 
Profusely IMustrated with Outline Portraits of the Ger- 


man Emperors, 53 in number, showing the 
dress of the Period. 





hn one handsome 8vo vol. of 587 pages. With Index. 


Extra Cloth, - 





Teachers will find this work specially adapted to the 
use of their pupils, the authoress having herself been 
a teacher during the last 47 years, with the exception 
ofa year and a half lately passed in Europe in collecting 
material for her work. She is therefore well qualified 
to prepare such a history as will be at once concise, 
entertaining and authentic. 


history. The mechanical execution of the work is substantial 
ee —New York Independent. 

ne eee whose material seemed to be so 

and compactly arranged as that before us.""— 

Boston Globe. 

“admirably adapted for a text-book."—PAiladelphia Even- 
ing Telegraph. 

“The matter is well and gives much information in a 
small compass. There is a full index."—Nationa/ Baptist. 


“Be bach inant ealy wed clap to curve Ge a 
aa jas bets Toy convenient for 


ew York Times. 


“la Godage winme yt Ge Lagagtion of fifty- 
three Emperors of <= much SSL ae 
a * Socal ot have reason to be grateful 
the service this author has for them." —Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


“We have a virid, toe rage md age great men, 
from middle ages to the present 
who have most Phe sted - — te po mayo | 
atone he “Thon we mtn as a safe and 
to young bry old readers through the mases of 
history." —Watchman and Reflector, Boston. 
“She is an conscientious, and 
in an attractive ~ ayia —San Francisco Bulletin. 
Pa, 1H} TL} A practical knowledge in 


this department of effort has been of great advan to her in 
enabling her to obtain only valuabue facts." —Chdoage Tien 


her materials 


“We have looked over the => pam, leasure, because it is a 
work prepared with laborious 7 ve. In it is condensed 
the history in most compact form centuries. Teachers and 
stadents will alike thank the writer for labor she has bestowea 


upon this interesting subject." —New York School Fournal. 





In this able work the author presents a connected 
history of the German Emperors from the earliest 
times to the present day, with brief mention of their 
contemporaries and the important events of their 
reigns. The volume is especially valuable as present- 
ing in a compact form the history of many centaries, 
and will be found alike interesting and useful to the 
teacher and student who may not have the time to 
peruse the many elaborate works of which the volume 
under consideration is a digest. 

Many of the first Schools, Colleges and Seminaries 
have already supplied their classes with this book, and 
the Board of Education of the City of New York has 
adopted it as a book of reference, and has authorized 
it to be used in Grammar Schools under /ts control. 

Special rates made with Teachers and 
Schools. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 0)., 
PUBLISHERS, 

715 & 717 Market 8t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








The Popular Science Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY PROX. B. L. YOUMANS. 
Each number contains 128 pages with 
numerous descriptive and 
attractive illustrations. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
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nunity —— Fe C an 
4 he age — array 
interest to accounts of all the 
tand t discoveries the most emi- 
nent scientists of France, and the 
United eae The New Volume io May, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A journal ~bich pospetnse to ho of eutanes watns 
$e cease &f peguias eineation te Cite pom er Sd 


‘ork 
* Just the publication needed at the present — 
Tis epee Semeuconn te best attempt Aol 
aclion of kind ever made in this country.”—Home 
“The initial number is admirably constituted.”— 
the t idea has heen hit 
Se see antiguas Coe 
Specimen for exami be senton re 
Ha ie - ay vy ny clubs 
er act as agents fer the Popular Science will please 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
548 and 551 Broadway, NH. Y¥. City. 





LADIES’ ANGULAR ., 
oor zy Beoeow sk. Sf. 


No. 1. Letters Large Hand. 
Letters and Words. Boid Style. 


>» 


“ 3. Words with Capitals. . 

“ 4. Sentences. Medium Style. 
~ 6. « Capitals, e'c, Fiuised style. 
“ 6. Notes an | Invitations. “ 


Owing wo te demand for a complete course of instruc- 
tion mm this fashionable etyle «{ ladies’ writing, o ten 
call-« the English nand, this set of Cupy-Books ha: b ep 
prepared aft ra thor-ugh examination of the most vop 
ulac systems published 1» England. The publisher is 
confdent that it is far superior to any published im that 
country. 

Tie retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
wich the usual discount for introduction is allowed to 
schools. 

Any book, or the entire set, will be sent by mail, 
age paid, on the rece pt of the price. Published by 


GEORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 
812 Broadway, near 11th Street. 


BEST HOLIDAY CIF T, 


TOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACEER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 





GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,0«@ Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries: 

3,000 Engravings ; 1,840 s Quarto. Price $12. 
ebster now is glorious. [{ Pres. d, Vasear Col. 
very scholar knows its value. (|W. H. Prescott. 
est defining Dictionary. (Horace Mann. 
tandard in this office. A. H. Clapp, Gov't Printer 
he etymology without a rival. [John G. Saxe. 
xcels in defining scientific terms. [Pres. Hitchcock 
emarkabie compendium of knowledge. [Pres. Clark. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DIOTIONARY 
extant."—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


20 TO 1. 


The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the 

coun! in_1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of 

maries, | In Pe <. -3-F,. send 

to any person, on app ts of more 

than 100 Booksellers, = every section of the country. 

Published by G. & o- MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass. Sold b: wes all booksellers. 


Webster's Primary School Di Dictionary. 204 
- Commes School - a74 ns toe 
High School 297 - 
Academic 344 
with numerous {llustra- 


Coun! House 
en utanpahdinwe nie 


Published a4 svasom, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
CO., NEW YOR 
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XFORD’S JUNIOR SPEAKER, beautifully 
(Price, 75 c's.,) isth= beet work of the 


kin‘ for r clhesses in D « lemation. 

OxXxFO SENIOR SPEAK ER.—A spleedid 
volume, the best collection ex'ant of Pieces 
for Declamation, New Dial: , &c. Tlustrated with 


excellent ik neces of hv! » Mirabeau, W~bster. 
Gratta: 


a ellow, O. W. 
Bimes, Bret Bares Epes Sargent, Tha ackeray, Dickens, 
and many more, embracing Nimety Beautiful i 
wien be in all A school-b y ong*t to have 
is the latest and be:t SPEAKER. Prica, 
“LEB BUTLER & CO. Pub ishers, Phila. 





Chas. O. Hurlbutt, 


ELOCUTIONIST, 
150 EAST 28p ST. 
pLiultivation of the Voice, for Reading and Singing, 


tothe develope a yee arr 
Yhristian 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS | 


PUBLISHED BY 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. | 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

-_ “yo FOR GENERAL STUDENTS. | 
h descriptive illustrations. By Carouixe W. 

EE, 16mo, cloth, $1.50 

A brief and exact hand-book of instruction in the 

history of Architecture, its division into ® 7. and | 

the names of the several parts of public buildings. 

“It is jast what its name implies—a text-book care- 

fully prepared by a former teacher of Gannett Insti- 

tute. It will, we judge, be found of great utility as a | 

descriptive and historical summary, communicating 

desirable knowledge, and of service for frequent refer- 

ence.’’— Boston 1 ranscript. | 


HISTORY. 

FIR&T STEPS IN GENERAL HISTORY. AS 
_ Outline. By Arnruur Guman, M. A. “ith 

ps and Charts. 16 mo, cloth, $1.25. | 

The points of this book which render it specially | 
desirable for school use are—1. h country is taken 

up by itself. 2. It is compact, giving only the salient | 
me of history. 3. It gives more attention to Ameri- 


can history than any similar work. 4. It bri history | 
down to latest dates, 5. It has good maps, tables, foot 

notes calling attention to works in literature, a biblio- 
grapby, ap ror index. 


“Tt te n ry reading—chronological bones, de- | 
nuded ay flesh and nerve—but general, comprehen- | 
sive, yet concrete views of events ped accordi - 
their de; of relationship,” Brey. Henry N. 

Yale Collage. 


LITERATURE. 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Arruur Guman, M.A. Eighth Edition, revise | 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Within the compass of two hundred this book | 
attempts to give a suggestive outline sketch of the 
history of English literature. incluuing the works of | 
American Authors, grouping writers in accordance with | 
the development of the langnage and literature | 

“ We are using for the instruction of the senior class 
in the institution, Gilman's * First Steps in English | 

Literature,’ and refer it to other similar works. The | 

commendatory eatures are, its brevity—condensing 

the study into a single Term’s work; its clear and | 
me orical statemeut, and definition of terms ; its | 
general arrangement into ; and the admirable | 
selection of authors, both English apd American.” — | 
Dr. Cooke President of Wilbraham Academy. 


PHYSICS. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. By 
Epwarp C. Picksrine, Thayer Professor of Phy- 
sics in the Massachusetts Institue of Technolog 
In one volume, octavo. Illustrated. Price in clot 

00. 


he strongest feature of the book ie in ite teaching 
power. It is truly caiculated to educate in the correct 
way, and the ure of it Sotedy t mental strength to the 
student. It must undoubt be i an —_ 
lent book for reference, and much better for educationa 
purposes than any text-book of physics yet in print.” — New | 
York Tribune. | 
ARITHMETIC. 
COLBURN'’S ARITHMETIC. Intellectual Arithmetic 
upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. By | 
ARREN Co_puRN, A. M. In one volume, 16mo | 
Half bound, 40 cents. | 
“ Everything T have seen confirms me in the opinion | 
which I early formed that *Colburn’s Arithmetic,’ is | 
the most origwmal and far the mos! valuable work upon | 
the enbject that bas Bre: appeared. Where it has been 
used, and properly w in a school, I find an intelli- 
gence and readiness in the rocesses of mental arith- 
metic which I look for in vain in cases where the in 
struction has been conducted upon principles —— 
to those which Mr. Colburn introdnces.”"—George B 
Emerson. 


Thompson, Brown & Co.'s 
Publications. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, with a 
Short Chapter on Logarithms and Tables to Four 


Viaces. Price Ss 

BRADBURY’'S E ENTARY GEOMETRY. Price 
1.00. 

BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
Pri 1 


ce $1.00. 
BRADBURY’'S GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, 
inivol. Price $1.50. 

These works are eminently adapted to the require 
ments of high schoole and academies, and have met 
with remarkable success. The questions for review 
and exercises for o demonstration are 4 
of practical value. They are used in a large 
tion of the best schools in New England, as wel = 
extensively in other parts of the country. 

ome bast rok Examination on RECEIPT oF 
Har F PRICE. 

Please send for catalogues and descriptive circulars 

of above and other valual le educational publications 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 








CHEMICAL 





Philosophical Apparatus. . 


RARE CHEMICALS AND EXTRA QUALITY OF 
GRADUATED GLASS AND PORCELAIN VESSELS 
FOR USE IN ANALYSIS. ALSO, MINERALS, FOS- 
SILS AND LABORATORY TOOLS OF ALL KINDS, 

IMPORTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 

Ez. B. BENJAMIN, 

No. 10 BARCLAY STREET, N.Y. Crrr. 





A DICTIONARY OF 
Words & Phrases Used in Commerce 


Wirn Exrpianatory anp Pracricat Remarks. 


By THOMAS McELRATH, Late Chief A ser of 
Foreign Merchandise for the Port of New York. 
1 vol., 8vo., pp. 678. Half Russia. Price $6. 


Tarxtor Brorurns, Publishers. 

This Dictionary contains information on every sub- 
ject connected with Trade and Commerce, and gives 
the Names, and in most instances Descrintions, of the 
| Commercial Commodities of all * of the world. 
The Moneys, Weights, Measures. cins and Currencies 


| of all countries, with their relative values in United 


States standards. The Exports, Imports, and Tariffs 
of our own and other countries ; the Maxims and Laws 
| of Trade, and innumerable Hints and Dlustrations of 
the Principles of Commercial Transactions. 


This Work should be placed in 
|}every School, side by side with the 
Dictionary, and used constantly as a 
work of reference by both Teacher 
and Pupil. 

It should also be in the ove of EVERY TEACH- 


ER, LAWYER and MERCH 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, NV. Y 


Aids for Teaching Arithmetic. 


PUBLISHED BY 

TAINTOR BROTHERS, 758 Broadway, New York. 
The Teacher’s Hand Book of Arithmetic. 
By Maicotm MacVicar, Ph. D., LL.D., Principal of 

Potsdam Norma) School. 

This work is intended to aid teachers to give full and 
| clear expositions of the principles of Arithmetic. It 
discusses the general methods and proper results of 
arithmetical study, and presents a complete system of 
= Exercises in the Fundamentai Rules, in both 

ole Numbers and Fractions. It also contains a 
A number of Graded E-amples for Reviews and 
Examinations, together with a large number of answere 
to examples, which may be presented by means of the 
Example Frame. Every Teacher who aims to excel in his 
profession should possess this bouk. 

215 pages, cloth. Price $1.50. 


MaoVicar’s Arithmetical Example Oarde, 

These comprise over 600 graded exainples, printed 
on carde and put up in a neat box for use in class 
drill, or reviews, or examinations. The same examples, 
with anewers, are given in the Teachers Hand Book of 
Arithmetic. They will be found exceedingly conve- 
nient and useful to every school and teacher. 600 in 
box. Price $2.00 per box. 

Er sent by mail on receipt of price. 


MacVicar’s Arithmetical Example Frame. 
For Drill and Practice in each of the Fundamental 


Processes of Arithmetic, both in Whole Numbers and 
in Fractions. A moet valuable aid for clase drill, need- 
ed in every school room where arithmetic is taught. 


Saves time, books, crayons and expense. (28 For par- 
ticulars send for pamphiel circular. Address 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 








Holbrook’s Grammars. 


I. TRAINING LESSONS IN THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLILH GRAMMAR. 
12 mo, 


‘vwoards, 12 pp. Price 60 cents. 


This Grammar gives the objective method of teach- 


ing the Elements of the English Language. It rejecte 
All ** baby talk,”’ yet it is within the comprehension of 
every pupil, and cannot fail to interest. It isa book o 


Progressive Training Lessons, and rejects all memoris- 
ing book definitions 


Il COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, CONFORM- 
ED TO PRESENT USAGE 
12 mo, cloth, 227 pp. Price 90 cents. 


In order to make as small a book as possible the 
author has only attempted to report PRESENT USAGE, 
rejecting philological] discussion, and has not dictated 
what usage ought to be. The arrangement is specially 
designed for the objective treatment of the subject. A 
full TasLz or Contents of 26 pp. ie prefixed, and aleo 
an index of 5 pages is added, which make it valuable as 
a book of reference. 

For Introductory Terme, which are as low as any 
other books, address Tux Pvs.isuers, 


CEO. E. STEVENS & CO., 
39 West Fourth Street, 
OINCINNATI, Cuno. 


THE NORMAL DEBATER 


For common schools, academies, colleges, teachers’ in- 
stitutes and business meetings js not over-cumbersome 
or expensive, but a convenient and practical manual, 
its leading advantages being a complete index and 
parliamentary oun, practically illustrated by imagin- 
ary debates given in dialogues. Students will be es- 





Large and complete Catalogye, finely illustrated and 
handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.50 per copy, 


lad to it. Price, by mail, 75 cents. George 
Stevens : & &. o. Pabiishers. "Cincinnati, 0. 
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Continued from 57th Page. 


Mr. Hazeltine was just such a man, who in his quiet, 





they have received from his able teaching and wise counsels. 
“ The friend of all, the enemy of none.” 
It was said of Washington that the lineaments of his 
extraordinary countenance will never cease to be familiar 
to virtuous humanity, until time shall close his records and 
the heavens shall pass away as a scroll. 
The artists has essayed to reproduce the well-known 
features of one dear friend so familiar to his old pupils, 
but neither marble or bronze can give the expression to 
the “ placid aspect aud meek regard” which so character- 
ized his countenance in life. 
Teachers and Scholars—I desire to commend to your 
contemplation these lines: 
To fame let Flattery. the proud column raise, 
And guilty greatness load with venal praise, 
This monument for nobler use design’d, 
Speaks to the heart, and rises for mankind ; 
Whose moral strain, if rightly understood. 
Invites thee to be humble, wise and good. 


Learn here of life, life’s*every sacred end ; 

Hence, form the father, husband, teacher, friend: 
Here wealth and greatness found no partial grace, 
The poor look'd fearless in the instructor’s face ; 
One plan, good meaning, through his conduct ran, 
And if he err’d, alas! he err’d as man. 


If then unconscious of so fair a fame 
Thou read’st without the wish to be the same, 
Yet read ; some vice, perhaps, thou may’st resign, 
Be e’en that momentary virtue thine ; 
Heaven in thy breast here work its first essay, 
Think on this man, and pass unblamed one day. 
And finally Mr. President, to you and to your successors we 
commit its charge, trusting it will be permitted to adorn the 
wall of the building so long as one stone of it shall rest 
upon another. 
Appress oF Hon. W. H. NEILson. 
I was acquainted with Mr. Hazeltine a good many years» 
I knew him when he first began to teach here, and I often 
consulted with him on educational matters. I can remember 
when the Saturday Normal School was organized that we 
spent much time together. Sometimes our interviews lasted 
till long past midnight. I had an excellent opportunity in 
these conversations to penetrate into his character and 
understood the sincerity and goodness of his nature. He 
was aman of deep sympathies and warm heart. He well 
deserves the remembrance and gratitude of his scholars, not 
only, but of all who knew him. 


Appress OF Rev. Dr. Howarp Crossy. 


I am appointed to the delicate office of representing the 
family of Mr. Hazeltine on this intensely interesting occa- 
sion, an office which however unfitted I may be to fill, my 
heart prompts me to accept. It is a mark of civilization to 
remember those that have passed away from this life—to 
treasure up their lives and examples in our memories. And 
when those lives and examples are pure, then, not only is 
it a mark of high civilization, but it is a mark of lofty reli- 
gious spirit to trace their lives in our memories, and hold 
those memories dear. 

In the name of Mr. Hazeltine’s family I express the 
gratitude they feel to those who have been so earnest in this 
memorial—to God, who gave them so noble a father, whose 
memory is so prized. 

I want to say to those youths to-day, they must be guarded 
against supposing that the men who have made the most 
noise in the world are to be imitated. 

I recollect when a boy, being under the Natural Bridge at 
Virginia, and looking up at that great rock of nature, one 
hundred and fifty feet above my head, the name of many an 
adventurer cut into the work, and in my owu head entered 
the idea to climb and put my name with the rest, in his- 
tory. But I have lived long enough to know how foolish it 
was. I have regarded those young men that were hair- 
brained, fool-hardy fellows as coming to death. They were 
the men who did the world no good at al]. Those who do 
it good are quiet, and don’t attempt to blow their own 
trumpets, and don’t attempt to inscribe their name on the 
tock. 

I remember being in Northern Italy and seeing those 
torrents come from the Alps, spreading their destructive 
currents through the valleys. Singly these streams were 
harmless and beautiful to look at, but a single week’s rain, 
nay, aday’s raining, and a hundred miles of territory was 
overrun, tossing the waters through the most populous 
valleys. Before the storm they were good for nothing, 
miserable streams, very good to look at, byt in the storm 
only destructive. And I thought that is the course of many 
—that is like Napoleon killing his millions. Selfish, trying 
to put his name high—doing good to none, and retarding 
the progress of civilization. But the man on the heavenly 
roll is the quiet, peaceful man, doing good wherever he 
goes, and beneficent to all. 

Look at the great river Nile, four thousend miles long, 


efficient every day duty, was a man to be imitated by us all, 


try for any merely earthly glory—try to so live—try to so 
live when you have passed away, as Mr. Hazeltine, that 
your friends will gather together, and those who admired 
you will do you this honor, and remember you in their 
affections, and hold you in more appreciation than all the 
gold and silver of the earth. This is the affection of the 
heart. 

We have come to testify to the man who labored for the 
good of his race. I speak not only for myself, but for his 
family and to you all, especially those who erected this 
beautiful thing, saying to you all, how deeply the family 
heart has been affected by this token of your consideration. 

ADDRESS OF PRoFEssor Davip B. Scott. 

He said when he came there to-day he did not expect to 
Say anything ; it was to listen to the very eloquent remarks 
that had been made. But when called upon to speak he 
found that there was an appropriateness in saying something 
in this school, with which he, the Professor, had been con- 
nected ; and about a man with whom he had been associated 
in the business of teaching thirty years ago. There seemed 
to be an appropriateness that this tablet should be erected 
by the pupils of Mr. Hazeltine. It seemed something beau- 
tiful to have this story—that is to be“ perpetual story in 
marble and bronze, raised by tender care, and to stanc 
where this now stands. Looking at it he was struck by one 
or two thoughts. This man was fortunate. Fortunate in his 


birth, in that noble State of Vermont. Associated 
with one school for nearly forty years, his life 
had been built into the structure itself. He was 


fortunate in his wife—who went before him—fortunate in 
his family, which he was permitted to see grow up around 
him all successful men and successful women. Fortunate 
in having around him the tenderest of care, and fortunate 
on the beautiful afternoon in August he was carried up the 
hillside at Nyack, and laid away tenderly by those who 
stood and flowered his grave. Fortunate in his life pro- 
fessionally, fortunate in all his doings, and fortunate in 
receiving the reward of a good and faithful servant. Out 
of this came a lesson here for the boys, as well as for us all, 


the great lesson of honest work. He wished to impress on 
his young friends that it was acts and work that tells, 
nothing else. The trumpet may sound, the shout may be 
raised in companies from the crowd, but these don’t 
signify, at the best it is but sound. But give him an 
honest man, and he could tell where his work leans. 
And the bronze and the marble in that wall testify to such 
work, your remembrance of him, of his influence, and the 
lesson of this morning. Keep it in your heart. Nothing 
lives in this world but honest good work. The boys ought 
to remember this lesson ; if they would be respected, truly 
loved and respected ; above all things, they should study 
their hearts—firmly and decidedly, while God gave them 
health to do what their hands found to do. What is that 
language that turned everything into a purpose, and all 
their work paid. What they did either made or marred 
their work. They all felt the truth of what had been said. 
In closing the professor thanked the chairman for the op- 
portunity of being permitted, as a school teacher, to repre- 
sent the profession, and he felt proud of the fact of being 
one of them, and the work of Mr. Hazeltine would be tried 
by him. In this way he paid him his simple tribute. 


ADDRESS OF HON. WM. HERRING. 


Mr. Chairman, my acquaintance with Mr. Hazeltine dates 
far back from to-day. I have sat in this house this morn- 
ing and felt the deep impression of this occasion. I felt 
that deep impressiveness of the occasion as I looked over 
these young heads, and it led my mind away back these 
39 years. Inscribed on that tablet—thinking of that room 
of little heads as I recollect in the past, how they have 
swollen in numbers in that 39 years. When the life of the 
good man who made this school house his home, how, when 
that life went out, we went out as it were, and how through 
thousands of hearts there must have been the vibration of 
sympathy and sorrow. It seems to me throughout that 39 
years Mr. Hazeltine taught fifteen or twenty thousand boys. 
There are men here with silvery hair, and men partially 
young, who have sat under him, and looked into those 
placid eyes, looked down into those eyes into his 
soul and saw always in them the better man. 
Mr. Hazeltine spoke of him frequently, and I spoke 
of him as an American, thoroughly embued with the 
manfulness that should characterize an American; a 
picture of independence, yet ever willing to assist the 
younger members of the profession, ever willing to stand 
up for their rights—teacher and scholar. But it was to Mr. 
Hazeltine as an educator this assemblage met to do homage 
and pay tribute; these educators who are moving levers 
behind the great fabric—he said nothing, yet he was always 
respected. My relations with Mr. Hazeltine carry me back a 
considerable period. When a young man, scarcely twenty 
years of age, | came in to teach school, I came to know him, 
and I remember his relations with his fellow teachers, and I 
know that there is no teacher to-day but what feels that that 
reputation which he has left behind him is something. And 
they may always strive to attain it. Boys, afew words to 
you: there is this lesson you have before you, the teacher 
who does his duty you may doubt now ; but whatever your 
present judgment is now, when your teachers are aged, and 
you look retrospectively, your opinions will be of an en- 
tirely contrary character. The teachers make up a wealth, 





never making a noise, yet making an empire. 





SCHOOL JOURNAL 


and I would say, having Mr. Hazeltine for my text, don’t 





INDIANA. 

Tue State Association convened in this city Dec. 29th, 
and held a three day’s meeting. 

The attendance was larger than ever before, and the exer. 
cises were uniformly of a high order, The most notable 
papers were the opening address by the President. 

W. A. Jones, President of the State Normal University 
and the paper of H. A. Ford, Editor of the Worth Indiana 
School Fournal, on compulsory school atrendance. 

The latter was a strong and logical argument against the 
policy of compulsory education in this country. It made a 
profound impression, and brought to their feet quite a num- 
ber of the leading members who have somewhat conspicu- 
ously advocated such a law. 

The universal conclusion seemed to be that whatever the 
absolute logic of the matter, at least for the present, Indiana 
was not ready to undertake the task of compulsory school 
attendance, 

Rev. Dr. J. B. Angell, of Michigan University, gave us a 
most scholarly and polished lecture on the Philosophy of 
English Literature, speaking for an hour anda quarter with 
absolutely faultless rhetoric, and often rising to sublimity in 
the polished turn of his periods, and all without a scrap of 
manuscript. Miss Delia Lathrop, of Cincinnati, added 
greatly to the interest of the meeting by her pleasant way of 
uttering common sense. 

The Indiana Legislature, now in session, is watched with 
anxiety by the friends of the free school system. The 
dominant party inserted a plamk in their platform last July, 
hostile to the system of county superintendency, which has 
been doing so much within the past two years for the better 
organization of our country schools. Itis not yet apparent 
what the outcome is to be. 


The three State institution—viz.: the Normal, the State, 
and Purdue University ask appropriations aggregating the 
sum of nearly $200,000. It will require a skillful manage- 
ment on the part of the friends of those institutions to secure 
what they need. 

On the whole, hewever, the State is looking up in edu- 
cational matters, and is already in advance of some of the 
older States which waked up so long ago that they seem 
ready to go to sleep again. 








Intelligenée Department. 


The material of this department are mainly obtained from ouf corre- 
spondents, but we also extract from our exchanges, which include the 
best educational and literary newspapers and magazines. 

W. S. Smit, Esq., the able and efficient County Supt. at 
Indianapolis, Md., issues a circular in which is contained 
the following sensible suggestions : 

“In the exceedingly cold weather of mid-winter there is 
much responsibility resting on the teacher in regard to the 
children’s health. It is easy to violate the laws of the phy- 
sical system in such weather. The room must be kept very 
warm, and the atmosphere outside is very cold. Teachers 
may save much of the exposure to which the little ones are 
subjected by seeing that they are comfcrtably wrapped be- 
fore they start homeward in the evening. Watch very care- 
fully the temperature of the room. There is as great danger 
in over heating as in keeping too cool. If you have a ther- 
mometer (and you surely should have one) hang it on some 
wooden surface of the wall, remotest from the stove, or on 
the side of your desk. Let it indicate not less than sixty 
degrees at three feet from the main floor of the room; 
seventy at the height of your head, or eighty at the ceiling. 
It is hard to keep the floor warm, since the cold air sinks by 
its greater weight. If there is a patch of plaster broken otf 
around the stove pipe in the middle of the ceiling, almost 
all the air which is warmed by the stove escapes and the 
room is dangerously cold. Such a place should be promply 
repaired, if not by replastering, by a piece of tin—or even 
old cloth—tacked over it. It ls well to have some means of 
escape for the fou/ air ; but let it be as far as possible from 
the stove.” 





TENNESSEE, 


WE need a system of compulsory schools in Tennessee 
for the education of all, and especially for those who seem 
to have been born in orphange and bred in caprice. Then, 
and not till then, will Tennessee, so illustrous in the past, 
shine with no uncertain lustre. Carthage, “S. B.S.” 


CALIFORNIA. 


TueE Sacramento Board of Education report that the great 
cause of a large number similar failures in the High School 
was the attempt to procure the study of one or more of the 
languages, in addition to the prescribed English course. 
Tue California schools received last year $3.30 per pupil. 
Of the whole number of children enrolled on the school 
census of the year, 72 per cent. were attendants of the public 
schools. 
THe vacant Principalship of the San Francisco Boys’ 
High School is to be offered to Wm. T. Reed, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Brookline, Mass. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
THE session of the Institute at Mifflinsburg was an 
interesting and profitable onc. It began Dec. 21. The 
instructors were Mr. and Mrs. Burrows, Prof. Allen, Dr. 
Van Valzah, Mr. Anspach, Mr. Cramer, Prof. Loomis, 
Supt. Hanck, Prof. Carter and Dr. Griswold. The question 
of “ How shall we reach those children who do not attend 
school?” This gave rise to adebate. Supt. Hauck said 
he did not think a compulsory law would bring in the 
chileren of the cities who do not now attend. He said 





and as the gages are trained or neglected, so is the destiny 
of this city to be shaped. 


such laws would be dead letters on the statute book. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
January ist, 1875. 





THE 


UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Ce. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


261, 262 & 263 BROADWAY. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
CHARLES E. PEASE, Sec’y. 
Cc. P. FRALEICH, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WM. D. WHITING. Actuary. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALBERT H. BUCK, Mea. Ex’r. 


ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank and Trust Company........ $189,258 02 
Cash in Company's Office................. 371 00 
Bonds and Mortgages............ ....-... 2,874,407 19 
New York City, County and State Securi 

HOB... cc cccdccccccccccccsccccvcccsocccecs 527,101 67 
Brooklyn Securities ...............+-+++6+ 203,370 43 
Loans on Policies actually in force....... 199,208 42 
CCI as bic 655 ic 00 cd ho $b ctes nee 120,409 62 
Temporary Loans on U. 8. Bonds, &c.... 80,127 48 
Agents’ Balances Secured........-------- 10,090 94 


Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly Pre- 
miums, $115,570.09, less 10 per cent. 


margin for cost of collection............ 104,021 19 
Premiums in Course of Collection, 

$41,439 80, less 10 per amr ee Np for 

cost of collection. . 37,295 82 
Interest Accrued. ..........c2c00 eicercees 44,883 12 
Excess of Market Value of Securities over 

Be ebaaknatiedes ssnnpcocd ene . cansebeanes 24,972 28 
Weal Matate....i 0-0 ccc ccccccccccsccccceces 7,119 50 

$4,422,636 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 4 per cent. actu- 

SEE Gi vn cedhenccc cage secsenee- seen $3,504,875 00 
Dividend Additions, 4 per cent. actuaries’ 

POR n ds cc ccccedcccteccssnsesoceescsce 229,123 (0 
Claims in Course of Settlement........... 105,120 00 
Premiums due in 1875 and future years, 

paid in advance................ Bonaeeten 9,252 08 
Reserve on Policies lapsed and liable for 

surrender and restoration..............- 15,762 00 

$3,864,132 08 





Surplus as regards Policy-holders, 4 per 
Rs I. ccnncs cencne sncscteesis $558,504 GO 


Calculating by the New York State standard of 
valuation the surplus would be increased about 
$115,000, making a surplus of $873,504 60. 

From the undivided 4 per cent. reserve surplus 4 
dividend will de paid available on the settlement of the 
next annual premium, after March 4, 1874, to each par- 
ticipating Policy proportioned to its contribution to 
surplus. 





Pennewill’s Graded School Daily and 
Monthly Report Book. 


“Your book received. It is oe the thing for Grad- 

ed Schools. It will save an imm amount of labor.” 

E. E. Henry, Supt. Schools, Nob! le, Ind. Oct. 27,°74. 

“Your rt Book duly received. tts now sins 
Su 


and Monthly 
with it."—Epwarp 
. Harrisville, Mich., Sept. 24, 1874. 
“T like the book. It is well calculated to serve the 

for which It is intended.”—A. M. Gow, Supt. 


ls, Evansville, Ind.. August, 1874. 

“T like <a yb well, =} ~ ae oe 
send bill both books Esq ‘y, 
Board.”—O. H. Sarr, Sapt. «Schools, Jeffersonville. 
Ind., Sept. 12, 1874. 

Price $2.00, Postage Paid. Address— 


'D. 4. PENNEWILL, 
No. 18; North Pennsylvania Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Liquid Diamond 
WALL SLATING. 








HOW TO CURE SICK HEADACHE. 


Send 20 Cents to 
FARRELL & CO., 89 Liberty St. 


New York vity. 


Room 13. 
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A SUITABLE BRUSH, 75 CENTS. 
Adamantine Hardness, Exqiusite 
Marking Finish, Enduring 
Black, Fine and Smooth, 

Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 
It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 
rsons with common skill can make a perfect biack- 
Seord, @ upon any smooth surface, which will be free 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
191 Fulton, cor. Church Sts., N. Y, 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, 
Nos. 1 and 3 THIRD AVENUE, 


Opposite Cooper | Institute. 


434 SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. 


The Trustees have ordered that INTEREST at the 
rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, to Jan, Ist, 1875, 
be sitors, in accordance with the provisions 
of the By-Laws; or, if not called for, it will draw in- 
terest from January lst, the same ae a deposit. 


INTEREST COMMENCES JAN. Ist ON DEPOSITS MADE NOW. 
Isaac T. Smrru, Pres’t. 

t Vice- Presidents. 

T. W. Liu, See’y. 





Partie W. Enes, 
A. F. OCKERSHAUSEN, 


TO TEACHERS. 


Wea desire the careful and thoughtful at- 
tention of Teachers who may wish to make 
tan addition to their income, to correspond 


with the 


UNIVERSAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


17 & 19 WARREN ST., 


who will make special terms with gentlemen 
of character and influence to represent us. 
The advantages we offer are such that Teachers 
will be able to insure with us, although for 
various reasons they cannot entertain the 
offers of other companies. 
The merits of the plan inaugurated by 


the : 
Universal Life Insurance Co. 


Of NEW YORK, 





are— 
1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than 
those charged by the Mutual companies. 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, 
liberal in its terms. 


proof of death. 
4. Ample security. 


18,500 lives, and over $40,000,000 in insurance. 
income $1,250,000. 


with. 
OFFICE: 


17 & 19 WARREN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





The Great American Coffee Pot. 





| est time on record distills coffee as clear as amber, ex- 
| tracts all its strength, and retains al) ite aromatic and 
| nutritious properties. The on'y perfect working coffee- 
| maker ever offered to the public. Family size, Copper 


| Bottoms 
$2.75; 2 quarts, — 1 quart, $2.25. “ent to any «- 


8. Claims paid in 30 days after satisfactory 


The Company’s policies in force cover nearly | 
Its assets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium 


Agents of ability liberatly dealt 


CHAMPION OF THE 
WORLD. 


Perfection in the art of making 
Coffee at last attained. 


This household wonder makes “offee by steam and 
boiling water combined. It never boils over, makes its 
own hot water, does its own dripping. and in the short- 


and Wire Gauze Strainers, 1 gal. $3; 3 quarts, 


dress on receipt of price. Tin bottoms, 50 cents les. 
Coffee and Tea Urns, pisin or nickel plated, furnished 
hotels and saioons to order. Royalty stamps for sale to 
manufacturers. Send stamp for illustrated circular and 
terms. 

DEWITT C. BROWN & CO. 


Giise and Guteasceme, 0 Czent Sense Gh. N.Y. 





NEW. scUART’S 


SECRET SERVICE INK. 


Invisibly written Postal! Cards! Receiver brings it out 
fn beautiful colors! 35 cente—trial size by mai! 10 
Quick money 'o quick agents. Unusual commissions in 
Stuarts Novelties, Writeand see. Drug Store, 3REM'H 
BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


W. J. STEWART, Dentist, 
330 West 30th Street, N. Y 
Artificial Teeth a Specialty. A eet as low as $10.00 
For the extraction of Teeth, without pain, Dr. Ambrose 
a regular and experienced Physician, will administe 
Chloroform or Ether. The Lungs and Heart alway 
examined by the Stethoscope. Work done out of the 
City. 








MONEY! MONEY! MONZY! 
HOW TO GET MONEY QUICKLY; or, 


30 WAYS OF MAKING A FORTUNE, 


Evers boty shou'd possess this littie book. Mailed on 


ecelitof ice te Aldreea, 


I M KAHNWEILER. 7-5 Sansom Street, Phila. 





LOCATION, the “City of Schools,” in 
the Suburbs. 


BUILDINGS new — Grounds large. 
SEMINARY sTU gee 
A JD im Preparato 
acd Coltaginne feeren od 
‘oa prepared for Varaar Coliege. 
FOR Yuuse a 4 * 4. White. ere 


For 


LADIES ‘ pevticalae, wicminy sree Rowan Warn, 


0oKS.— —D. Vea Van Nostrand, 43 ‘Marray end | 27 
Warren st., New York, Publisher and Im. 
rter of Scientific Books. Send ten centa for Cata- 
ne Of works in Architectare, ee Ship 
bu ing, Meteorology, bee meggs aml 
ing, Eleetricty, Engineering, Mathe 
lron, Hydraulics, eic., etc. 





THE 
SHOLES & GLIDDEN 


TYPE-WRITER, 


FOR SALE BY 


BARBER & BARRON, 
No. 751 Broadway, 
New York. 

THe TYPE-WRITER is a machine to write 
with types, and to supersede the pen for com- 
mon writing. 
It is the size of the sewing machine and is 
an ornament to any office or study. 
It is worked with keys similar to piano 
keys. and is so simple that a child can w.‘ts 
with it. 

It it so easily Jearned that any person within 
two weeks practice can write with it faster 
than with the pen. 

It has twice the speed of the pen. An 
expert can readily write sixty words a minute. 

ih wae from one to twenty copies at the 
same time. 

A number of the impressions may be copied 
with a“ copying press,” 

It does not run with a treadle, and requires 
no “ winding up.’ 

The blind can write with it. 

It is not liable to get out of order. 

It requires no oiling or inking. 

It writes on any quality of paper. 

It writes a sheet of any length. 

It writes lines of any length or width. 

It is always ready for use. 

It is peculiarly adapted to the use of report- 
ers, lawyers, merchaats, telegraphers, minis- 
ters, authors, copyists, and all professional 
writers. 

It makes the follo 
DEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 
coon Teee? Dees 


daeeeaap a - $12500 
Sand for Pamphiet. 








WM. WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
H. J. FURBER, View-PREsIDeENT. 





J. H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 


For ip titer address 


Prices of Truss or Supporter 





characters: A B C 
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PATRONIZE 


the “Triumph” Truss 


TRIUMPH RUPTURE 


CURE. 
10% SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 


ASK NO ADVANCE PAYMENT FOR 
CURING RUPTURE! 

Their mode of Cure is strictly 
Physiological. 


mploy a first-class Lady Surgeon! 
The r ch ef Surgeon has had 30 years’ uniailing suc- 


cess! 


Examinations and Advice confidential and free. 

to 
Orders filled by mail or express on 
Send rtamps for descriptive pamphlet to 


c. W. H. BURNHAM, 
General 


Dr. GARRATTS ELEOTRIO DISK 

is celebrated for curing the pains of cold 
Rheumatism and Nenralgia; local weak- 
ness, wasting, espinal, central and other 
ills, by its steady and very very mild gal- 
vanic action. 

This clean, flexible disk-pad is simply 
worn; these constant aura currents are 
not seit; the nerves are strengthened. It 

has no equal for eave and safety with such 
For sale by druggists. 


Get the genuine Disk. 
Large size, 50; Children’ 
$1.50. By mail, on rece “ipt - = = 
A. C. GARRATT, M.D., 6 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, Mase. 


good effects 


‘Crystal Microscope, 


A Superior Instrament for Zoologists, Geologists 
and tanists. Boys and girls og it and 
then etudy the Insects, Birds and Be 


scientific. Make discoveries. Write for = scien- 
tific journals and gr rich. Price. with 
1 


Book on Science, $1.00. . 


PRO. R. LE LEANE, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





$5 to per day. Agents wanted. All classes 
of working people of both sexes, 
young and 20 make more money at work for us, in 
their own localities, during their epare momente, or all 
the time, than at any thing elee. We offer employ- 
ment that will pay handsomely for every hour's wor 
Full particulars, terms, &c.. sent free. Send ue your 
address at once. Don't delay. Now ts the thme, 
Don't look for work or business eleewbere, until you 
have learned what we offer. G. STINSON & - 


Portiand, Maine 
CHEAP : Good : Systematic. 


Advertising All persone who contem- 
plate making contracts with newspapers for the inser- 
tion of advertisements, should send 25 cemts to 
Gro. P. Rowreit & Co., 41 Park Row, New York, for 
their PAMPHLET-BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), 
containing lists of over 2000 newspapers and estimates, 
showing the cost. Advertisements taken for leading 
Les rs in’ many States at a tremendoas reduction from 
lishers’ rates. Get Tux Boox. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
“ The Leading American Newspaper.” 
THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Daily, $10 a year. Semi-Weekly, $3. Weekly, $2. 
Postack Free To THE Sunscrrmer. Specimen copies 


and Advertising Rates Free. Weekly, in clabe of 3) or 
more,only $1,postage paid. Address Tuz Taisung, N.Y. 


_— ——— 


@ PG). Inodnuw 


1t2 William Street. 
DEALERS IN SCHOOL MATERIALS. 


MANUFACTURE 


“The” Excelsior Composition Book. 


The cheapest, most durable and elegant in the market ; 
and also 






THE ADAMANTINE BLACKBOARD SLATING, 
rhi i hard as d ha 
whicn is as har NA bree wit the qualities of 


ene FOR A patos LisT. 


FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


THE 


Novelty Printing Press 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes- 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Descriptien of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 








| DENSMORE, YOST & C0., 
. 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


Card Press $5.00. 
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Fun and Profit. 

A WOMAN with a baby under one arm anda 
dog under the other, entered a crowded car 
near Concord, N. H., the other day, made for a 
seat where an old man was sitting alone, and 
was proceeding to stow herself, child and dog 
into the vacant seat, when the man, who had 
a great aversion t» dogs, blandly remarked to 
the lady : “ Madam, I have no objection to one 
baby in this seat, but I have most decided ob- 


jections to twins.” The woman found another 
seat. 


“ BLOEDE’s INK AND STaIn ExTRACTING 
PEncrL ” offer a very convenient, sure and in- 
stantaneous means of removing ink and simi- 
lar stains. Sold by stationers 





“Pa,” said Mrs. Spilkins, glancing up from 
a perusal of the thrilling pages of last year’s 
speeches on the Crédit Mobiller, “ what does it 
mean to put your money ‘ where it will do the 
most good’?” “ Utilize, my dear, utilize,” re- 
plied her loving spouse, “that’s what it 
means.” “I don’t neither,” screamed Mrs. S., 
with tears of rage; ‘‘Inever told one in my 
life, you heartless wretch !” and Spilkins just 
dodged in time to let a’ volume of “ Congres- 
sional Debates” graze his 0s frontis and pass 
through a front winduw-pane. 


A PENNSYLVANIA seven-year-old was re- 
proved lately for playing out door with boys; 
she was too big for that now. But with all 
imaginable innocence she replied, *‘ Why, 
grandma, the bigger we grow the better we 
like ’’em.” Grandma took time to think. 


THE “Cosy” Table is designed primarily 
for ladies’ use in cutting, basting and trim- 
ming their garments. ‘Teachers will find it a 
capital convenience to hold a large book, atlag, 
map or globe. 


A DENTISTin Wisconsin, who kissed a 
young lady while filling her teeth, was called 
on by father with a suot-gun. He paid the 
parent $500 not to fire, being extremely sensi- 
tive to noise. 


IMAGINE the wrath of a young woman who 
rises from her seat in a horse-car to give it to 
an old lady when she turns around and sees 
that the young man opposite is looking out of 
the window, instead of gazing at her approv- 
ingly. 

CaTARRH. Ur. Williamson’s long experi- 
ence and success in the treatment of catarrhal 
and throat affections, renders valuable what- 
ever comes from his pen. Those who are 
troubled with it will find it to their benefit to 
send ten cents for Dr. Williamson’s phamphlet. 
Address No, 28 East 20th St. 


THE Bishop of Wurtsburg once asked a 
sprightly little shepherd boy, “ What are you 
doing here, my lad?” “Tending swine.” 
“How much do you get?” “One florin a 
week.” “I also am a shepherd,” continued 
the Bishop, “but I get much more pay,’ 
“Then I suppose you have more swine under 
your care,” innocently replied the boy. 


CENTENNIAL GAMES is a storehouse of fun 
and profit for the social circle. There are sixty 
cards of which fifty games of American his 
tory can be played. 


A VERY practical sermonizer made these re- 
marks on the soul-saving question: “My 
brethren, a man cannot afford to lose his soul. 
He’s got but one, and he can’t get another. If 
a man loses his horse he can get another; if a 
man loses his wife, he can get another; if a 
man loses his child, he can get another. But 
if he loses his soul—good bye, John. 


GRADED SinGERS. The regular teacher can 
use them successfully, and the music teacher 
will find them admirable for his work. 


A GENTLEMAN at a musical party asked a 
friend in a whisper how he should stir the fire 
without interrupting the music. ‘ Between 
the bars,” replied the friend. 


Ink. One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 
will make a pint of good black ink in five 
minutes. Send to H. G.O. Cary, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


In chancery suit, one of the counsel, in de- 
scribing the boundaries of his client’s land, 
said, in showing the plan of it: * We lie on 
this side, my lord” And the opposite counsel 
said: “ We lie on that side.” ‘The Chancellor, 
with a good-humored grin, observed: “If you 
lie on both sides, whom will you have me to 
believe?” 


Pens. Joseph Gillott’s pens of the old 
standard quality. The well known 303, 404, 
170 and 351 having been assumed by other 
makers, they desire to caution the public 
in respect to said imitations, 


TELLURIAN. Long’s Tellurian, used in all 
the grammar schools of New York city. Ad- 





dress Mr. Long, office of this paper and you 
will receive a circular by return mail. 


NEW YORK 





SCHOOL JOURNAL 





Rupture can be cured without suffering 
Elastic trusses are superseding all others. | 
Before buying metal trusses or supporters, 
call or send for a descriptive circular to the 
eg Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New 

ork. 


THE most elegant toilet preparation now in 
use, for Ladies, is Madame de Rossa’s Antheo. 
This article has been used by the ladies of the 
French and other Courts in Europe for over a 
century, and still maintains its standing. | 
Price, 50 cents. Miller Bros., 113 Maiden | 
Lane, N. Y. * 


PERSONAL.—Those who are troubled with | 
neuralgia, rheumatism, heart disease, asthma, | 
bronchitis, epilectic fits, ear discharges, ca | 
tarrh, deafness, etc., etc., are requested to send | 
their names and address and one cent stamp | 
to James P. Campbell, M. D., 66 Fulton street, | 
N. Y., and receive free for three months a | 
copy of his family paper, containing four pages | 
valuable recipes, and a treatise on catarrh. 








TWENTY-ONE REASONS 


WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


New York School Journal 


AND 


Educational News. 


L 
Because it is the Leading American Ed>>: 
tional Newspaper. - 


Because it is published weekly. 


pane 
Because it has a large corps of correspondents 


in every State. 
IV 


Because it has a large number of the ablest 
contributors, from the College President, to the 
Teacher in the Country School. 


Vv. 
Because its articles are short and pithy. 
VL 
Because it pubiishes the proceedings of the 
Board of Education of New York City. 
VIL. 
Because it will give a digest of all useful for- 
eign news. 
VItI. 
Because it will give all the changes of teachers 
with salary. 
Ix. 
Because all the celebrated Schools and Col- 
leges will be described. 
, * 
Because it will give an aecount of all educa- 
tional Conventions and Institutes. 


x. 
Because it is just and discriminating in ‘ts 
estimate of school books. 
xi. 
Because it will illustrate many of its articles. 
XII. 
Because it discusses the live topics of educa- 


tion. 
XIV. 
Because school officers look to it as an authority. 
XV. 


Because its Book-Reviews are considered to be 
impartial, and therefore valuable. 
XVI. 
Because it contains practical suggestions to 
teachers. 
XVIL 


Because its Literary articles are of the highest 


order of merit. 
XVII. 


Because it will expose many a fallacious viev 
concerning educational plans and methods. 
xIx. 
Because it will actively advocate the elevation 
of the teacher's profession. 
xx. 
Because it will urge the payment of higher 
salaries to faithful teachers, 
XXL 
Because, in fine, it will point’out the real facts 
that demand educational progress and enlarge- 
ment in the most forcible and pertinent man- 





ner possible. ! 


$20 BONDS. $20 BONDS. 





CITY BUREAU 
FOR THE SALE OF THE 
First Mortgage Premium Bonds 


OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


SECURED BY A TRUST DEED OF THE WHOLE 
PROPERTY, AUTHORIZED BY A SPECIAL 
ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, PASSED 
APRIL 29th, 1874. 


The Purchaser of a $20 Bond 


Will receive for his Bond at the time of redemption the 
amount invested, and a bonus in lieu of interest The 
interest on the whole Loan is unequally distributed in 
Premiums ranging from $100,000 downwards. In no 
case can a bondholder receive less than $21, and may 
become entitled to any of the following sums : 


JANUARY AND JULY 
IN EACH YEAR. 


APRIL AND OCTOBER 
IN EACH YEAR. 


$100,000 $35,000 
$10,000 $500 $10,000 $500 
5,000 200 5,000 200 
3,000 100 8,000 200 
1,000 50 1,000 50 


Four distributions per year—January, April, July aud 
October—which will continue until the whole loan is 
redeemed. These Bonds are placed at the small de- 
nomination of $20, in order to bring them within the 
reach of those wio have hitherto been debarred from 
taking an interest in large undertakings. 

Every one will here find a safe investment, with 
guaranteed interest, and the additional opportunity of 
obtaining a very large sum of money. 

It isthe most equitable system of Finance now in 
use, as the holder of the Bonds and the Company are 
equally benefited. One half of the Loan, say ten mil- 
lions, will be invested in Mortgage and Government 
Bonds, the interest on which will pay off the Bonds of 
the Company, and the residue in the lands and Crystal 
Palace Building, which secures the Bondholders by a 
Trust Deed. 

All Future allotments will be made precisely as an- 
nounced. The next serie drawing will take place 
Jan. 4, 1875. It will be an inflexible rule not 
to publish the names of the holders of the Bonds which 
draw premiums. 


Apply for Bonds, or circulars, or information to 


ALBERT WELLES, 67 University Pl. 
BYINGTON & CO., 263 Broadway. 


BUREAU FOR THE SALB BY INSTALLMENT OF THE 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Premium Bonds of the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


[From the Herald Sept. 8, 1874.] 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Yesterday afternoon Tammany Hall was filled by a 
respectable gathering to witness the first premium al- 
lotment of the Industrial Exhibition Bonds, which 
event inaugurated a new epoch in American finarce. 
The system upon which the drawing was made is one 
which comes to America with the highest European 
indoreement. The French, Prussian and other govern- 
ments have raised immense sums—over $600,000,000 in 
gold by means of this system, which is the creation of 
the Rothschilds. In the opening address, F. A. 
Alberger, President of the Company, stated at great 
length the workings of the system, saying, in the 
course of the explanation, that as each bond cost only 
$2) it was within the power of the workingman and 
tradesman, to assist in one of the greatest enterprises 
that New York City had ever taken in hand. The 
syetem, besides the foreign prestige and experience 
spoken of, has the sanction of the Legislature of the 
State by Special enactment. 

Some time since a detailed account of the plans of the 
Industrial Exhibition Company were published in the 
Herald. To re-state the object of the Company tersely, 
it is to build on what is now known as the “ Cattle 
Yards,” between Ninety-eighth and One hundred and 
second streets, near Central Park, a Crystal Palace, 
which is to serve as a perpetual museum, exhibition 
and sales mart, for the industries of the nations of the 
earth. It is hoped to have the buildings finished in 
1876, so that all the products and works of art which 
have been at Philadelphia on exhibition, can be 
brought here and left permanently as a monument to 
American and foreign industry. 


G2 Remit by Drafi on New York City Banks, by 
Registered Letier, or Post Office Money Order. 













TO THACHERS, 
Dhe New Wark Fchool 
‘fournal Printing ompany 


| haue every facility far furnish. 





ing, at shartest notice, all kinds 
of Printed ar Gngraued 
Programmes, 
Inuitations, 
fiirculars, 
Pamphlets, 
Letter Heads, 
frarda, Xc., Xe. 
The most modern and taste- 
| fulluy desiqned typ used, and 
the test skilled workmen em- 
floyed. 
Giueusatral. stddress, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


89 LIBERTY STREET. 


COLLEGE PRINTING. 


ataloques, 
Faciety Pamphlets, 


_Inuttations, 





Programmes, 
Letter Heads, Ae. 
Gotten up in the handsomest 
styles. 

Printed, Lithographed, and 
Enqraued work of elegant de- 
sign and superior finish. 

Stddress, 


New York School Journal 


PUBLISHING C0., 
89 LIBERTY STREET. 





EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO 


EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS, 


AND 
COLLECES, 


Will be found in the Enlarged and Illustrated 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





SKETCHES OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
STORIES BY OUR BEST WRITERS. 
THE LEADING TEACHERS OF THE COUNTRY 
TAKE IT. 








PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR. 


Try 17 Stx Mowrus For $1.00. 





Teachers be sure and send for a specimen copy to 


KELLOGG & MERRILL, 


89 Liberty St., New York. 
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Merchant, Scho-!l- 
man, woman and 
Eavoene. andes 


One box of Cary*s Instant Ink Powder 
wili make a pint of BEST BLACK INK in five 
minutes. $1.25 per oe. -» $1.35 by mail. 
H.G. O Cary, Zanesville, O 


for semaines, The 
= omg 


ci 
child 








MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 18%. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


Writing Inks, Fluid, 
For the Ses ol coun and 
Colleges. 


137 and 129 William &t., 
NEW YORK. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT § 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


Hoving ‘the pubic in respect to eald 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
1 John street, New York. 

HENRY HOB, Sexe Acurr. 





SILICATE 


BLACK BOARDS 








++-$1 00 LIQUID BLACE 
Qnart. 7 | Diamonp Wat Satine. 
Half Gslion.......... 8 25 B. Y. SILCATE 
Gallon... eeeee-- 600 BOOK SLATE CO., 
@uasanteed the Best. 191 Fulton Street. 





FONT PEN, 


With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented Feb, 10th, 1874. 


Handle contains the Ink. Or- 
dinary gold or steel pens 
used. Ink entirely un- 















der the writer’s con- 

ous writers of 
trol; writes 20 
hours, and every class, and has 


no equal as a pocket 
pen, always ready for use. 
Prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price, $3. Discount to 
dealers, ~~ 


easily 
filled, 


H. B. LATOURETTE & CO,, 
7 Murray Sr., New Yorx. 


Magic for the Parlor | 


_lend s stamp for &-page Price List or 25c. ee. ee meee 
Book Catalogue of TRICKS, ete, 


HARTZ CORJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 ADWAY, N. Y. 

an tketias tnaian Machine, Hartz’s American 

Patent, with « Experian in a Case, $480 The great 

est wonder in the 


Wax Sowa Materials, 


Everything required for making Wax Flowers, 


GLASS SHADBES, 
All sizes and shapes at manufacturers prices. 


Instruction Books, - - - - .75 and $1.25 

Boxes of Materials, - - - - br} to to 

Special inducenjents to Teachers and the Trade. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Price List. 








Also, 
DRAWING AND ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
of every kind 


G. H. STEDWELL, 
No. 141 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


of every description, for sale by 
WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


749 BROADWAY, ¥. ¥ 





Catalogues on applicatios. 
GB KLEINE, Optician, 
No. 274 Sth Ave., New York, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SCIEN. 


AND EDUCAT 


TONAL NEWS. 


“LONC' s TELLURIAN. 


uRian.”| 


BGASCLS 


New york City. 
Address, 
M. LONG, 
89 Liberty Street 
New York, 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















Brown's English Grammars 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


Edited by HENRY EIDDLE, A. M., Superintendent 
Schools New York City. 


The “Old Reliable” still Ahead. 


Be Se Sem Rees Alabama, Deeember 14, 1872. 
By the State Board of Arkansas, January 15, 1873. 
haf ~} ££ — 

By the State Board of Louisiana, July 18, 


THE ONLY STANDARD IN THE CITIES OF NEW 
YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


a@ Several grammars are admitted to the List ot 
text-books. Brown's Grammars are the only vunes ad- 
mitted Aya They have persist-1t- 
ly heid their own for years and ee ee ae 
Text- Books on English Grammar in the Public 


Schools of New York City. 

z= ene 2 20 atece beet, bo any beensh of otney 
which can compare with the brilliancy of this record in 
New York. 


g@- Brown’s Grammars are used as the Standard 
Text-Books in the Public Schools of Brooklyn. 


HE ACADEMIC STANDARD OF NEW YORK STATE. 


&@ Brown’s Grammars are more extensively used iu 
the Academies of the State of New York than any othe: 
series. See Regents’ Re 

w@m For Lotroduciory address 

WM. WOOD & OO., 


27 Great denen Gusset, os. York. 


New Educational Works. 


LAMBERT AND SARDOU'S idiomati lo Koy t y to t e 
French Language, ° 2% ‘000 
spoken ea the English version. ms 50 
By the same authors. All the © Frene hve rbs 
a Clance ractica! elucidations . 
Las co. sino, —— Se 
ProfJ.@. Kasrs's nalytica anc Pract 
al French Gramidar. 1 vol., amo $2 1g: 
“ The Grammar contains in a series of “See four lessons 
complete —-_ is of the principles and construction ot 
the French 1 angen 80 arran as ~\ combine theory 
actice.”— 


i rr Tim. 
An Elementary French Cramm r by 


x: sant Be Palle ceccaiigam 
sie paras. ouvetiusion,of she Unto 
Anew Andes: "amo, cloth Wisrson’s Guar: 
tions on Geography 
ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 
13 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK 


BEST UP-TOWN 


Book and Stationery Store, 
JAMES L HASTIE, 


No. 1235 BROADWAY, 





HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
One Dollar for 3 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Liberal discouns to Teachers, 


 Greenleaf’s Mathematics. 
Parker's Exercises ms Composrrion, 
And other popular School Books, 
ROBERT &. DAVIS & CO,, Publishers. 


New York Oxtaxpo Leace, st Mason, Baker & 
Pratte, 143 144 Grand Street. 





MRS. HORTON’S 
ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL STUDENTS. 





TIFIC INSTRUMENTS for Schools and Academies. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIO MACHINERY for Physicians, | language, 


THERMOMETERS, HYDROMETEBS, Eta 


Guanes Gereary eee eet 


in the 
to use in Saesls, by travelers 
by andy intelligent peop Perbo. generally. For sale by all 


~ | Also adapted to Female Seminaries, etc. 


Graded ‘Sinkers. 


FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS. | 


——_o——_ 
By B. BLACKMAN, anv E. E. WHITTEMORE | 





of this series are the teachers of music in | 


e 
g 
Ale 
F 
4 


every one who is in the process of getting an educaticn, 
be educated nowadays without the abili- 


ag a gy ty ~~ Ay 4 - 
¥, the Chicago schools it 

the through ower four grades, eccupy 
eee et time. Price, 25 cents ; $2.40 


in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
Schools, whether graded or not. 


No. 3—Being a collection of music, arranged 
in three parts, is also adapted to the wants of Female 
Seminaries. 


No. 4—Is a useful conveation and chorus book, con- 
taining glees and choruses from the best authors ; also, 
vocalizing exercises and solfeggios for class work. 


Prices. Retail. Per Doz. 
Graded Singers, No.1 - - § @ $2 40 
ad +. &, ie 60 48) 

o 3 - - 75 720 

a 4- - - 10 9 6 


Specimen copy mailed upon receipt of retail price. 
Published by 


John Church & Co., 
CINCINNATI, QO. 


MUSICAL GIFTS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Fine Gilt Editions (Price $4.00) of these 
Elegant Collections of Bound Music, 
entitled: 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental. 

GEMS OF SCOTTISH —. Vocal. 

GEMS OF SACRED 8O 

GEMS OF Seaman | SONG. “ 








WREATH OF 

PIANOFORTE GEMS. 

OPERATIC PEARLS. - 

SHOWER OF PEARLS. * Duets. 
MUSICAL TREASURE. ** and Instrumental, 


PIANO AT —_— Four Hand Pieces. 
ORGAN AT HOME. Reed Organ Music. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. - 
Gin sae Volume, in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3;° Full 
t 
Also handsomely bound “ Lives’ of the Great Music 
Masters: Mendelssohn, Mozart, Chopin, &c., costing 
$1.75 to $2.00 per book. 


Pa 2 yA, prompily by mail, post free, 


OLIVER DITSON 2CO., CHAS H. DITSON 4 Co. 
Boston. 11 B’dway, N. ¥. 


The | Accompanist's s Self-Instructor. 


A new method by which the accompaniment on the 
Piano to — ome ) jece of music can be acgu 
with or er, or knowledge of music. A 
copy will be sent prepaid on receipt A wE Doar, by 

Pror. F. A. NICHO 
TT el New York. 








Do Your Own Prin 
Excelsior o Prete n iting 


Press for cards, labels, en 
sizes for 
en do their prin’ 


Portable ag 








Shalt, 


anurans 








Mason's New French Dictionary. 


A (rench gieh DicrioNaRY OF THE egg ee 
AGE French) ow 
bya of the “Princl ao Derivations, and 
P i by Chron ical and Historical Tables. B 
Gustave ae. dt — Master at Harrow School. 


me x on rece “pte ri 
Ne CO., Publishers, 
tor Place, New York. 





“FLOWERS, 


BRIGHT FLOWERS,” 
For Winter evenings. Our new Flower Game is just 
the thing for old folks and young folks. Laughter and 
instraction hand in hand. Send 50c. and get game free. 





| atituted, in which pupils 
| The Library wil! be complete. 
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EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
No, 6 East Fourteenth street, near Fifth svenue, 
| next door to Delmonico’s. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
192. 1°4 and 106 Court street, near Stat 

OPEN DAILY F°OM 9A. M. 108 P. M., FOR THE 
, RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. 

THIS CELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the «c- 
cumulated advantages of many years of successful 
operation. 

The corps of professors now numbers forty-one of the 
ablest instructors in the countrv. 
PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all branches 
of music and modern langusges at moderate prices. 

The first prize in music was swerded to one of our 


| punils by he New York Norma! College. 


The Orchestral schools will be continued as usual. 
An Amateur English and Italian Opera will also be in- 
will be full parts. 


CLASSES LIMITED to two and three pupils. 
STRIC! LY PRIVATE lessons when desired. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory is the only char- 
tered Conservatory of Music in the State, having no 
branch except in Brooklyn. and being entirely distinct 
from other institu ions which imitate its name, evi- 
dently wit! with t the vi view of obtaining patronage paestanat 


NATIONAL, SCHOOL 
TELE GR APHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’away and Fourth ave.,) 








NEW YORK. 


Is the and mer successful School for giving 
thorough Telegraphy, —— 
for positions in the United States. eight distinct 
offices, placed in charge ef a3 many pu’ whe tranevct 
business in same manner as 

Offices. instruction in ent of 
instruments, wires and batteries, A to this 


at time will convince att that # is ne humbug 
Terma, et. to be had by applying as above. 


Paine’s Business College 
Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 
do 

Paine's a) ees Bowery, cor. San. 
tic, Mathematics, Grammar, Twen- 
triour Writing Lanecnn $3.00 Ladies q ee Boos 
— Ip-truction] every day and ever” 


PAOKARD’S BUSINESS § COLLEGE. 


No. 805 Broadway, corner of 11th st.; individual in 
struction; students can enter at any time during the 
year with equal advantage. Call o: send for circular. 


8. 8. PACKARD & CO 


RS. J.T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies and Children fe located at No.7 

East Forty-second street. The Fal! ‘term commenced 
Oct.1. For full particulars eend for a circular 


THOMPSON S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


20 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 





Bookkeeping, Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, French 
and German. Ladies’ Departiuent, Day and Evening. 
Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for Operators. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Class and Private Instruction. Send for 
Catalogue and Prospectus. 


TO TEACHERS! 


We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a case, 
which we send for $5 C.O. D. Be sure and get it for 
your school 

Address, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


























K.S&Co's. , 4 _ y 
IMPROVED \ » 5 
MUSIC ‘ 

& : < 
PAPER FILE. ) ) = 
IMPORTANT. 


We are enabled to announce that we have perfected 
arrangements fer a 


PATENT BINDER, 


for the New York School Journal—helding one year's 
numbers, which we will furnish for $1.25; 


—— OR, 
We will send it to any of our subscribers who will remi 


us $3.50, which will pay for the paper for one year, and 
for the PATENT BINDER. 


Address, KELLOGG & MERRILL, 
89 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


HOW TO MAKE GINGER BEER. 
Send 20 Cents wo 








FLOWER GAME Oo., 
Lock Box 140, Rochester, N.Y. 





FARRELL & CO. 89 Liberty St. 
Room 13. New York City. 








~~ 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOL SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 
CARPETS, 


“ua Sizes, Rion Parrerns anp Fine Quantities. 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 
VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 
112 FULTON STREET, 
Between William and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 





PIANOS ! 


Cabinet Organs 


PIANOS ! 


PIANOS | 


and Mlelodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 
PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 bere SQUARE. 


A large stock, of the best makers, for sale cheap for to oney pela rent 
plled'trparehaae, Mepetring dove well and promptiy.” Call and ry hy fore deck deciding ele ~“yt Af 
M. MERRELL. late Cummings: X oO. Sp eran 





BLACKWOOD & CO.’S 


“JETOLINE,” 


The newandineffaceable Tantong wie for 
Cotton, Linen, E 





Its advantages over the ordinary Marking Ink are 
as follows: 
1. It is fixed and rendered a fine 
Black by the very process that in time yt terns 
others, viz., washing in soap and water. 
2. It is a finer and much deeper black, and never 
turns brown. 
8. It requires no heating, and no preparation. 
Itis perfectly durable, no matter Mine amount 
of. washing. 
5. Four times the quanti ty at the same price. 
6. Either Metallic or Quill Pens may be used. 


For prices apply to your Stationer, Druggist, or 


The James St. John Stationery Co., 
No. 12 PARK PLACE, N. Y., 
Sole Agents and Importers of 
Mathematical Instruments, 
Whatman's and German DRAWING PAPERS. ~~ 


French and English WRITING PAPERS, Imperi 
and Blackwood's INKS, and miscellaneous Station- 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS — 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
INCLUDING 


alR PUMPS. ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF 4Lb 
KINDS, LNDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES 








JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
601 Broadway, N ¥. 
924 Chestnut St., Paila 


The American Artisan 





ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF POPULAR |: 





THE FINEST PUBLICATION OF ITS CLASS. 





The Engravings are Splendid. 


The Reading Matter is of the first 
quality. 


The Paper and Printing are of the best. 
It isa Mechanical, Engineering, Scien- 


BOYNTON’S 


Gas-Tight Furr aces, 


For Hard or Soft Coal or Wood. Ea) sciaily 
Adapted for Heating 


Dwellings, Churches, Sci.ools, &¢ Way i ce 


Mére Powerful, a, pane, Boereset and Freer frem 
Gas tban any ther in the market. 





“OUR FAVORITE” Elevated-Oven 
Range. with Hot Closet, and 

bed bene Portable Kange,”’ with Hot Closet, 
the Best Ranges for family use. 





Cooking & Heating Stoves, 
HOTEL RANGES, &c , IN GREAT VARIETY. 

Send f +r Circulars. 

RICBARDSUN, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New Yurk. 
BLIS3: & WALLS, 

82 Lake Street, Chicago. Il’. 


of the Blu or home 7 


The best Book of the kind ever 
edapted for schoo! or 





Western Agents : 


HISTORY AND MY MYSTERY OF 


COMMON THINGS 


Be concise description of everything in ewry 
"diy wen put in the a of questions and answers. 


By ©. W. ALLEN, 
1 vol. 12mo. 360 pages. PRIOB $1.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 


LEAVITT, ALLEN & BROS., 







No. 8 Howard Street, New York. 
L_& A BROS. are the publishers of over 500 vo 
of Juvenile Books adapted for school prises. all 
whieh the »y offer at panic prices 
© -talogues to be bad on application. 
MME. 
DE ROSSA’S 
oR 
Complexion 
Beautifier. 
The best in the 
world. It - 


accept my best thanks for the box of “‘ ANTHEO,” which 


tific and Miscellaneous Monthly. I have fully tried and think perfect as a face powder. 

Useful, Instructive, Interesting. Liteasiaione: with the success 
No man engaged in any active Industry Yours . 

ought to be without it. JENNIE HUGHES, Theatre Comique. 


It is as good as a school in any family. 
Subscription price only $2.00 per annum. 
Sample copies sent on receipt of 13 cents. 


BROWN & ALLEN, Publishers, 
258 Broadway, New York, 
P. 0. Box 5716. 


I] 
Catarrh ! 
“ Oatarrh «’ the Nasal Passages, Ears. and Throat,” 
psmphiet by A. N. Williamson, M. D., late Clinica) Pky- 
sician in the University Medica) College. Price, 10 centa 
a, stacy 28 East 20th street. 
“Dr. Williamson’s long experience and success in the 








4 


Wn 23/5 73> 
GRAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK, 


112 FIFTH AVENUEZE, 
Between 16th & 17th Sts., (Knabe Building,) 


The most successful and complete Masic School in the World 


> 











DREKAS¢ 






‘DICTIONARY BLOTTER 


Fo Ba 


USEFUL TO EVERY ONE. 


Being a combination of Blotting Case, with Sovupeate 
list of words which writers are liable to spell inco 
rectly. For sale by Stationers and Bookeellers. L. 





DR KA, Stationery and Engraving House, 1121 Chest- 
nut Sti eet, Philadelphia. 
Send for Descriptive Price List. 
‘6 Wait for no man!” , then 
TIME  T ET will you = put off rib- 
ing for the merican Month » the Sean SPAN- 
— ian tablished 1863, it 50,000 readers, 


“secure & paleo ‘of superb /Prang 
Porth $2) and wr 1875, 
free for 4 SINGLE DOLLAR. no Hew, va 
gece atid there is no reason in the world 
It should not be read by a million families. 
It is overflowing with charming reading, Sto- 
ries, Poems, Secrets, &c., &c., and its great 
the exposure of all Swindlers, “Quacks. &c., &., 
saves $100,000 yearly by ne ng rascality 
Not now send for It will save you money, 
and be a ‘friend of the’ family indeed. Twelve 
— established. For 1875 it o> elegant Albums, 
ke, Dictionaries, Jewelry, , &., as premiums 
TO EACH subscriber. Two gun “e Prang Chromos 
with WHYS , and all for $1 


reliable 


&c., sent freé Nor 6 cents. 


Address | ———— 


All b of Vocal and Instrumental Music practi. 
‘ally and theoretically taught, by the most eminen: 
instructors, at moderate prices. 

Tbe Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 p. 
M.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 
Wednesday; Lect res every third Wednesday. 

Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month 

The Library, consisting of 15,000 musical works, is ac 
oessible to pupils. 





PIANOS. 


SOHMER & CO. 








PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXOEL ALL 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


149 | East Fourteenth th street. N- Y. =, 





tit off, you pate it, co | will, in time, order 
WHY ic &c., 


SEND Now, only Agents wanted. 
BANNER PUBLISHING © CO., Hinedale, N. H. 





« . 'y 

chasing the best, “Plano 

Forte. Do not “jects what 

make ig), apd ner until you write 

for our ated Circular, 

which we mail free. The 
** Arion 


p haw contains 

our paten' mprove- 
ments that make it more 
durable than an wy. in 

the market. Wri 

lar and mention aan ae 2 you 

saw this no’ Address 

The Arion Piano-Forte Co. 

5 East 14th st., N. Y. Ci 








COMBINATION 
BRACF. 
LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
IS YF vovig_ 


PRAT L’S PATENT 
> SALVad 





‘LNERSAOUARI LOSLVT 
“ALLA0CddAS 


It expands the cues, admitting easy and thorou 
respiration ge rt e lungs and aircelle. Jt isant 
valuable aid to , Students and 


tary habits, in saving tone and vigor to the vital organe, 
and by <ecuring a graceful and an erect form. The dest 
pee” ‘ect Brace made. Retail price of Men's, €1.75. 
Ladies, . Send chest messure. Sent to any ad- 
dress, ope id, on receipt of money. For sale by all 
first class dealers, and at the office of the 
CLEVELAND SHOULDER BRACE CO., 
CLEVELAND, Onr0. 





sl./ The United States Publishing Company, 


13 University Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 
\PIRIT OF THE HOLY BIBLE. Edited 
by Frank Moore An elegant 8vo, 6v0 pp., 560 En- 
gravings—from the Old Masters. Price, $5.00. 

UR FIRST a at mg =mees. ™ 
Life of the Republic. By C. Edwards Lester. 
monthly parts. 90 pp. each. Royal 8vo. p> hm oly 

E AND PUSLIC oun 770nm, Ju 
Le CHARLES eb fe pal By C. Edwards 
ter. 5th Edition, re and enilarg-d, Svo, 
: NEW YORK = By Warden Sut 
ton. Acomplete history of Noted Criminals of New 
York, ana the romance of Prison Doe Late. ta be. GW Dr, 82.50. 
N THE ew OF THE PR«&si- 
DENTS. From W: ae ee By L. C. 
Holloway. Svo, 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel. Price, $3.75. 
HE CHRISTIAN 6%. 16 Py 2 Aaheee 
Newspaper. ited by Rev. Dr. Deems. year. 
Us. An elegan printed ‘and and Illustrated 8vo 
i 4 76 pp. By Dr. Deems. Price, $4.00. 
Circulars, specimen page, and terms to agents on 
application as above. _ 





treatment of Catarrhal and Throat affections 
bI er comes from his pen.”—Journal oi 





e Best 
Wanted. smn facie aa == 


\those whe will will become 


4, BRIDE & 00O., New York 


Modieni Science, 


LO tie —, ment oes a pom Novel- 
ron a sInples 





tio Monsen St, New York. 











per day. 


$10 t0 $20 zensceeees, oe 


$5 $20 ttasier. "esr att 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


54,000 


Now in use. 


| Be other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 
Ge" Send for Price Lists. 


| Address, _ BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 


y | Things New 2 New and Old in Sacred Song. Edited by 
herwin. For Prayer, Praise and Re- 
| vival Meetings, comprising the leading favorite 
| gonge. wit — seaee choice new ones. The most 
ollection of Devotional Hymns and 

| Muste om an It 1 
. Price paper 25 ¢ - $20 per 100. Boards 30 cts.. 
Repo. hundred. Cloth. fiexible, 35 cts., $30 per hun 
Mailed at retail prices. Publishers. HORACE 
WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New York. 

Box 3567. 


| $0NGS#GRACELGLORY 


¥. F. MHERWIN ay we Yr 


Pages. id a gs Choice Mus > 
Rated Paper, Su Binding. Price i 
Mottled at otal 


or denen) $30 per 100. 
WATERS & SO 
P. O. Box 3567. 








per 
Publishers, HORACE 
, £81 eee New York. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. The touch elastic, and te 
tone powerful, pure and even, 


WATER’S Concerto ORCANS 


cannot be excelled in tene or beauty; they defy 
competition. The Connecerto s 4% isa fine 
Imitation of the Human Voice. 


PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash 





-|during this month. Moenthly Instal- 
ments received. hr — pastre- 
ains. Travelin 


ments a: ba 
Local AGENTS WA 
wun to T: 


, Churches, Schools, coe 
cial inducements to _ tra 
fias rated Catalogues Mai 


HORACE WATERS & son, “061 Broad- 
way, N.Y. P.O. Box 3567. 


BEAUTIFUL SET OF CONTINUOUS 
GUM TEETH, $15. 
ha tuyprove, Whalebone Rabber-the most gemtortabe 


closely- ‘Soli gol 
made. So 
fillings, $1 $1.00. Diploma, ings ed by )- — 
Institute for best species exhibited at th 
Palace ess Extracting with 


in 1857. Painless gas, $1.00. 
Dr. MEADER, 
262 Siath ave., N.Y. 








Bet. 16th & 17th Sts. 

















